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DREAMS. 


“Sleep, 





But a continuance of enduring thought, 





these eyes but close 


To look within.”—Byron’s Manfred. 


I. 


Dreams, bright dreams! 

Visions sent on the wings of sleep, 
Glad’ning the universe, where do ye steep 
Your robes in glory, that thus ye wear 
The lustre and beauty of uppermost air ? 
In the brightness that decketh the rainbow’s hues ? 
Where light is spangling the fragrant dews ? 
Do ye bathe where the flash of stars grows dim, 
In the kindling glow of the Cherubim, 

That thus ye are sent 

From the firmament, 
To lighten the heart with your bursting gleams, 

In dreams, bright dreams ? 


II. 


Dreams, bright dreams! 
Do spirits that dwell in light and song 
Breathe melody out as they glide along ? 
Have ye a power to catch and fling 
Their notes o’er the slumb’ring heart’s harp string * 
Or where the anthems of Paradise 
Are floating along in the far, far skies, 
Bring ye from thence some wild’ring strain 
To swell o’er the human heart again, 

As an Angel’s shout 

Were poaring it out, 
And heaven is opening, the rapt soul deems, 

In dreams, bright dreams? 


Ill. 


Dreams, bright dreams! 
Ay! to my heart ye are simpler things ; 
Love is the light of your radiant wings; 
Ye are the pulse of the quiet heart 
Beating in slumber—new hope to impart! 
Fancies, they zall you; but oh! ye are not! 


Vout. XI—42 


Tokens are ye of a happier lot, 

Visions of what the heart would be, 

Yearnings for that which is pure and free, 
When the soul goes forth 

From the clogs of earth, 

And its own pure thought is the light that seems 
Of dreams, bright dreams. 


IV. 


Dreams, sad dreams! 
Visions sent on the wings of sleep 
Dark’ning the universe, where do ye steep 
Your robes in blackness, that thus ye come 
To throw your gloom o’er the quiet home ? 
In the fount where the Night-God dips his wings ? 
In the still, dark tomb of decaying things ? 
Have ye some strange, mysterious power, 
To rise and dart, in the midnight hour, 
From the death-weeds rank 
In the church-yard dank, 
Round the soul of the sleeper, your frightful beams, 
In dreams, sad dreams ! 


Vv. 


Dreams, sad dreams ! 
Doth night bring fear to the heart when laid 
Calmly to rest in its folding shade ? 
Is there a spirit of wo to bear, 
A shriek of terror, a load of care? 
Do strange words mix with the light wind’s sigh ? 
Passeth the wizard of torment by ? 
In silence and darkness doth there dwell 
Some fiend let loose from the bars of Hell, 
That hovers around 
In the gloom profound, 
And horribly shrieks through the fitful gleams 





Of dreams, sad dreams? 
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VI. 


Dreams, sad dreams ! 
Ye are no spell of a wizard hand, 
Ye rise not up at a fiend’s command. 
When slumber falls on a guilty breast, 
Ye are the pulse of his heart’s unrest. 
Fancies, they call you; but, oh! ye are not! 
Shadows are ye of some damning spot 
In life, that haunteth the stricken soul, 
And the voices of woe that over it roll, 
As a demon rout 
Were pouring them out, 
Are but the beatings within that he deems 
Are dreams, sad dreams. 


D. E. L. 


Tennessee. 





A ieview of 
AN ESSAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 


BY ELISHA BARTLETT, M. D., 


Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the 
University of Maryland. 1844. 


Lord Bacon, in his Jast will, formally bequeathed 
his name and memory to an after age. His own, 
he knew, was unfit to appreciate him. He looked 
forward with the liveliest assurance to the ultimate 
triumph of the doctrines by which he aimed to revo- 
lutionize the philosophy of mankind, and with a 
sagacity which appears almost prophetic, he delin- 
eated many of the developments which science 
was to attain under their guidance. His lessons 
were copiously expounded by every art of demon- 
stration ; held up in every light that appealed either 
to the reason or the utilitarian selfishness of men, 
and beautified by exhuberant treasures of wit, 
learning and fancy. But it belonged to his calm 
and comprehensive genius to perceive how much 
venerable error time would have to wear out, how 
slowly the world would catch up with the long 
stride which he had taken in advance of his day, 
how impotent powers, mighty even as his own, 
were to work a sudden reformation. 

Above two hundred years have elapsed since the 
publication of his Novum Organum. Bacon has 
indeed become the great name in science, and In- 
ductive Philosophy is the watch-word of all sects. 
Yet, even among the very minds that are marching 
at the head of the age, how few exactly compre- 
hend the true spirit and scope of his teachings! 
On the one hand, we may detect a narrow and 
vulgar conception of his system in the phrase so 
current in our Cyclopedias and other treatises, that 
he is the father of modern physics; as if he were 
one whit less the father of modern metaphysics, 
properly so called. On the other, there is a class 





of speculators vastly more extensive than we com- 
monly imagine, with the German transcendentalists 
at their head, who see no incongruity in superad- 
ding to his method the idealism of Plato and the 
empty dialectics of Aristotle. They profess to 
follow Bacon implicitly in the common walks of 
science—observation and induction are competent 
to this; but they speak in mysterious tropes not 
to be translated into the language of common 
sense, of certain upper regions of truth, ethereal, 
empyrean, speculative, akin to the fixed stars, and 
no more to be investigated in the ordinary way, 
than the dimensions and distances of these are to 
be measured by any process known to our as- 
tronomy. 

If Newton were among us, he might find disci- 
ples of his own almost any where, at whose feet 
he would willingly sit asa pupil. So few of his co- 
temporaries were qualified to master his works that 
all their names, it is said, could have been written 
in the palm of one’s hand. School children now 
amuse themselves with analyzing light, and sport 
with the solar system inanorrery. We may easily 
fancy, therefore, with what wonder he would gaze 
upon this, and enjoy a prospect of the heavens so 
much more clear and vast than in his times—en- 
riched with new stars—and the phenomena which 
had appeared to him to threaten the stability of the 
system, revealed in their true character of part of 
the everlasting harmony of the planetary motions. 

Not so would it be with Bacon. He would find 
his vocation to be still that of teacher and reformer. 
The ancient speculative philosophy, which it was 
the business of his life to combat, he would see 
still thriving and busy in new shapes, and often 
under cover of his own name. Would he not set 
about preparing a new edition of his works? 

But we cease to marvel at the difference in thetwo 
cases, when we consider the infinitely greater diffi- 
culties of the subject which Bacon undertook. We 
cannot help thinking that his was the crowning 
achievement of human genius. It was intellect ac- 
complishing the transcendent feat of lifting itself bod- 
ily with its own hands, from off the ground, in order 
to examine the foundations on which it stood! In 
comparison, Newton’s discoveries shrink into a cor- 
ner and look like a petty detail. It was his mas- 
ter’s precepts that guided him in the right track of 
investigation. A department or two of science 
include his labors, vast as they were. But Bacon's 
scheme was commensurate with universal truth, 
with the whole empire of reason, with every height 
and depth and intricate winding of thought; it 
marked out the hitherto shadowy and vague cir- 
cumference within which the finite mind must con- 
fine its inquiries; it compassed the laws of intel- 
lect and the laws by which nature has systematized 
her external works. The far-reaching principles 
running through this constitutional code of all sci- 
ence and philosophy, are not easily reduced to for- 
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mule and diagrams to be handled by common 
thinkers. 

There is, however, a cant prevailing which de- 
scribes Bacon's philosophy as something intensely 
practical, and bids men go straight forward to work, 
without pothering their heads with deep first prin- 


ciples. It depreciates such writings as the Essay 
whose title stands at the head of this paper, as 
theoretic, aerial and out of place in this business 
age. Science, it would say, has outgrown leading 
strings, and must not be sent back to the horn-book 
and ferrule of an elementary school. Bacon would 
thus be made appeara philosophie Avatar, who had 
annihilated the hosts of ancient error; and that it 
was only necessary to mouth his talismanie word, 
Induction, in order to make the doors of know- 
ledge fly wide open. Now, according to our views 
of science, it would be much more truly repre- 
sented as perpetually assailed by that original sin 
of the intellect which the father of modern philoso- 
phy first clearly comprehended and exposed; and 
to prevent a relapse into the mistakes which caused 
his predecessors to trifle away ages of the world 
in day dreams and jargon, his maxims must be 
constantly re-asserted, and his warnings eloquently 
pronounced afresh. If the nonsense of a certain 
set, who style themselves, par excellence, the prac- 
tical, could be fully carried into effect, and scien- 
tific men would not stop to look back to the past, 
to re-examine the exact starting place and goal of 
knowledge, there is no doubt that but a brief pe- 
riod would be required to bring back astrology, 
alchemy and their kindred brood. Extremes meet, 
and such persons are, in effect, the blindest and 
loosest of all theorists. Their pretending to guide 
themselves aright in scientific generalization, with- 
out studying the lessons which the most gifted of 
men could derive only from the observation of a 
thousand ages of error or uncertain struggles, is 
virtually a revival of the ancient dogma, that their 
own minds include the perfect archetypes of all 
truth. And we hold that none are more substan- 
tially entitled to the highest regards of their age, 
or perform a task requiring such large intellectual 
endowments, as the few choice spirits who watch 
over the general directions of philosophy, purify- 
ing and enlarging knowledge at the fountain head. 
It is for merits of this kind that we notice Dr. 
Bartlett's work. We leave the medical details to 
be canvassed by his profession. We welcome him 
as a profound, luminous, and, we had well nigh said, 
original expositor of the Baconian philosophy. 
Superficial observers are deceived as to the ne- 
cessity of more profeund and aceurate ideas among 
the scientific, by the unparalleled progress which 
the sciences are now making. They argue, that 
all must be going on excellently well to produce 
such wonderful fruits. No matter for principles, 
say they, since practice is actually performing mira- 
cles. But they draw their comparisons from the 


past. They fail.to see how much faster knowledge 
ought to advance with its improved instruments 
and opportunities ; that it works too much by pat- 
terns and models; is too much led along by the 
vague spirit of the age; that its impulse has been 
rather stimulated by Bacon's denunciation of the 
old philosophy, than guided by a precise knowledge 
of the principles of his own. It is like what 
we may suppose of the first mariners who used 
the compass, that they would fain still sail by 
the stars, and in other old fashioned ways, in- 


stead of placing their whole reliance on the sim- 


ple and unerring needle. Dr. Bartlett complains 
bitterly of the false philosophizing in medicine. We 
suppose he has a right to rate his own profession 
soundly, just as a man by the old English law was 
allowed to chastise his own wife. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether it deserves any uncommon share of 
censure. Its father, Hippocrates, appears to have 
laid down the true canons of reasoning, while the 
rest of philosophy was yet in the crudest infancy ; 
and it has always been our opinion that the great 
reformers of thought, such as Aristotle, Bacon and 
Bayle, were most probably indebted to their famili- 
arity with natural science, for the improved princi- 
ples of classification which they carried into more 
abstruse departments. Nor are we at all sur- 
prised, therefore, that the clearest interpretation of 
the Induetive philosophy that we have met with, 
should come from a doctor. Indeed, some stric- 
tures on this work, which we have seen in medical 
journals, and heard from occupants of professor- 
ships and editorial chairs, betray notions of what 
constitutes Baconian philosophy, which amaze us 
not a little, especially considering how flippantly 
they discourse about Induction. We cannot help 
viewing this, however, as quite of a piece with the 
imperfect understanding of the subject which forms 
one of the faults of these times. In the recoil 
from the unsubstantial speculations of old times 
we have flown to the opposite extreme. The mind 
itself is not sufficiently studied and disciplined as 
an instrument of investigation, dexterous and ready 
for all service. The higher philosophy of science 
is too much neglected, as abstract and savoring of 
visionary refinement. 

It is customary to style the philosophy of Bacon, 
practical and utilitarian, in a sense which he never 
meant. Many, we imagine, are apt to figure him, 
in their mind’s eye, a bluff John Bull, with his 
sleeves tucked up for hard work, denying the exis- 
tence of every thing but what lay under his nose, 
asserting that it was better to work than to think, 
and that he had found in roast beef and plum-plum- 
pudding the supreme good, which other philoso- 
phers had been star-gazing after in vain for so 
long. The mongers of mechanical detail, who 
prize science only at its money price in the mar- 








ket, and rank a theory among the deadly sins, are 
delighted with an account which degrades the father 
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of modern improvement to their own level. The 
agrarian democracy of the times, too, is prone to 
conceive him as a sort of revolutionary sanscu- 
lottes in science. Strange conceptions these of 
the magnificent sage of Gorhambury, Viscount of 
St. Albans and Lord High Chancellor of England ; 
historian, wit, moralist, naturalist,—a genius well 
nigh universal, who, as he himself says, had taken 
the whole circle of knowledge for his theatre. 

True, he dissuaded men from their highflown spec- 
ulations, and in the warm language natural to a re- 
former, exhorted them to be practical. Thus the 
encomium may be applied to him which the Roman 
orator bestowed on Socrates, that he brought down 
philosophy from heaven to earth. But he by no 
means meant to bring her down as Vulcan is said 
by the poets to have been tumbled from on high, 
when his leg was broken and he remained a hob- 
bling drudge. Human ingenuity had been soaring 
above the world: Bacon merely desired to recall 
it into the world. He bade it quit searching after 
secrets which lay beyond man’s scrutiny, and study 
more accurately the things within its reach. Such 
wag his idea of the practical, only another word 
for the knowable, the certain. His atilitarianism 
embraced, without distinction, all phenomena which 
can be observed and classified, whether of matter 
or mind. He laughed at Eutopia, but he would 
have read the Spirit of Laws with edification; nor 
would Locke hold a lower place in his esteem than 
Robert Fulton. He is their common progenitor. 
So, let no narrow set profane the universal Bacon, 
by fashioning him into their own one-sided image, 
or imagine, because he flouted the old philosophy 
for being a dainty Ariel, a tricksy spirit, a fine 
apparition that “ rode on the curled clouds,” that 
he wished to make it a lumpish and earthy Caliban. 

If we mistake not, one of the most brilliant and 
influential writers of the day, in a fit of the elo- 
quent exaggeration in which he frequently indulges, 
has let fall expressions calculated to propagate this 
misapprehension. In Macaulay’s well known arti- 
cle on Lord Bacon in the Edinburgh Review, it 
is contended that the key to Bacon's whole system 
is found in the one word Utility. This, we think, 
is mistaking a consequence for a cause and making 
the less include the greater. The hard question 
instantly springs up, what is the usefult How and 
where are we to find it? Every art, science, sect 
and calling is clamorous in praise of its own supe- 
rior utility. The whole tribe of wild theorists 
which Bacon belabored, could lift up their united 
voices in triumphant chorus. The epicurean would 
say that nothing was useful but what contributed 
to sensual pleasure. The stoic would say the 
same of his impassive hardihood which contemned 
the accidents of life. Astrology was hunting for 
the useful, believing that the interests of men were 
swayed by the starry influences. Even the en- 
chantress Medea, when she was muttering her 





spells and culling by moonlight the potent herbs 
with which she purposed to “ renew old Eason,” 
had she been accosted by a modern utilitarian and 
bidden go home to the loom and distaff, would have 
replied that her present employment had a far more 
useful object than spinning and weaving; that it 
was better to restore the old gentleman to the bloom 
of youth than to make him raiment. 

If we characterize that system by any one word, 
it ought to be Certainty. Take care of certainty 
and utility will take care of itself; whereas, if the 
philosopher is guided by the narrower sense of the 
latter, he leaves whole regions of truth unsearched; 
he misses their rich mines because he does not see 
the metal sparkling on the surface. Who can 
foresee the future worth of a new fact? The slower 
swinging of the pendulum of a clock near the 
equator led to the discovery of the earth’s true 
figure, and modern geology dates from an amusing 
dispute about some fossil shells which had attracted 
the attention of the curious in Italy. Indeed, the 
sort of utilitarianism which we are rebuking, mocks 
at and hinders those more catholic spirits, who 
welcome and revere all truth because it is truth; 
because it is never isolated and worthless, but affil- 
iated by important relationships to the system of 
things ; and who never laud any branch of know- 
ledge at the expense of another, considering them 
all equally necessary parts of the great whole. 

Macaulay goes on to argue, that men reason no 
better from being acquainted with Bacon’s exposi- 
tion of the Inductive Process, for the same reason 
that William Tell would not have been any more 
apt to hit the apple on his son’s head, had he known 
that the arrow would describe a parabola under the 
influence of the earth's attraction; or that unedu- 
cated people, who live all the time in good society, 
speak as correctly as those who have studied gram- 
mar. These are his illustrations, Without stop- 
ping to analyze their sophistry, we will suppose 
Tell in a new situation, as cannonier for instance, 
where he would have to aim projectiles at a very 
distant mark. Would not a knowledge of the 
parabola help to keep him from undershooting it ? 
And those who have caught a language accurately 
by ear, if they wished to employ it in the higher 
arts of composition, would they not sadly feel the 
lack of grammatical training? This argument of 
the great Reviewer, if carried out, would prove 
human reason itself to be of no account, because 
hnman reason cannot improve upon certain instincts 
of the lower animals. Could Sir Christopher 
Wren instruct bees in building honeycomb? Could 
Arkwright teach the silkworm to be a better spin- 
nert Now, nobody pretends that the mind per- 
forms its common-place operations better by under- 
standing the philosophy of its workings. But 
science is full of dark and intricate questions where 
the mind must write down the thick coming ideas 
in short hand, and work with vast quantities alge- 
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braically ; where the scope of investigation is too 
broad to be seen across at a glance; where there 
is constant danger of straying beyond the legiti- 
mate sphere of human inquiry. Here the mind 
needs all the artificial helps it can get; needs in- 
sight into its own mechanism, its strength, its 
weakness. The idea we are combating would 
maintain that the compass is useless on the broad 
sea, because sailors can creep along the shore very 
well without it. 

The same writer adds, that the Inductive Process 
had been correctly described by Aristotle centuries 
before, and yet men continued to speculate as wildly 
as ever. But it should be observed, that the brief 
notice of this process occurs in the middle of his 
works. It does not form the basis of his system. 
In geological phrase, it is an outlier. The acute 
and versatile Greek saw that truth, as he saw in 
embryo so much of what science has since devel- 
oped. It was like Esop’s cock finding a gem and 
calling it so, yet prizing it less than the grain of 
barley. Thus the discovery remained a dull ab- 
straction, a dead letter in the book. If he had 
filled men’s minds with it by duly proclaiming and 
illustrating its worth ; if he had discarded the dog- 
mas and taken his stand upon it, he would have 
left Bacon nothing to do. 

Aristotle considerably improved upon the an- 
cient philosophy as it is exhibited in Plato and his 
school—how t Chiefly by his development of the 
syllogistic method. That method was unsound, 
full of delusive generalizations, but he did good 
service by reducing it to a formal system. Any 
sort of order is better than chaos. It is better to 
argue loosely than to dream at random. This 
reformation evidently differs from that of Bacon 
only in degree, and an explanation which should 
attribute the improvement to utilitarian aims, and 
not to an effort to render knowledge more certain, 
would run into that scholastic subtility which 
Bacon abhorred. If it is thought that we our- 
selves are verging on scholastic nicety in our dis- 
tinctions between words, we have only to reply, 
that in the language of philosophy, words are em- 
phatically things. 

In the words of Dr. Bartlett, “ the old and ille- 
gitimate usurpation of power, by the Ideal Phi- 
losophy, in the empire of science, is even yet only 
partially destroyed; and the reign of experience, 
with that divine right, and absolute dominion, which 
constitute her inalienable prerogatives, has been 
only partially established.” 

Among the causes which have retarded this con- 
summation, a prominent place must be given to the 
authority of Aristotle. Perhaps no one man ever 
exercised so extensive and despotic a dominion 
over the human mind. At onetime he was quoted 
from Corduba to Bagdad, under both cross and 


der of the Vatican, then became its oracle; and 
the ingenious Pagan held a far higher rank than 
Saint Paul with the successors of St. Peter. A 
dissent from his supposed opinions was frequently 
punished like heresy or treason. Dante expressing 
the sentiment of his age, assigned an enviable 
place in the other world to an Arabian, whose 
merits consisted in voluminous commentaries on 
Aristotle. 


“ Averrois che’l gran comento feo.” 


Such was the thraldom of European intellect du- 
ring the revival of letters, and for centuries of the 
important period of its early growth. All that was 
gathered from the wreck of ancient learning, all 
that the re-awakening ages themselves invented, 
was judged and squared by the dry maxims of Al- 
exander’s schoolmaster. His name is no longer 
revered, scarcely even treated with the respect due 
to the keenest thinker of antiquity, yet his impress 
is visible every where. The terms of his explo- 
ded dialectics have crept into common conversation, 
and we are using them when we talk of selling our 
premises, or of getting into a dilemma or a predic- 
ament. 

What evil, then, was at the root of the ancient 
philosophy, which remained so barren of any pro- 
fitable results, that Bacon is said “ to have passed 
a wet sponge over the tables of human know- 
ledge ?’’* It may be told in afew words. ‘To use 
the Baconian phrase, the old philosophers were 
bad observers. They neglected the observation of 
external nature, to goin and observe the interior of 
their own minds :—they ought to have done both. 
They committed the same folly as an individual 
who should sit down and try to perfect himself in 
all the feats of locomotion, by an anatomical study 
of the nerves and muscles of his Jegs, instead of 
using them ; or as if he pored over the elementary 
definitions of lines, circles and angles, in the hope 
of becoming a mathematician, without working a 
problem. Thus limiting their investigation to the 
shadowy and impalpable mechanism of the mind, 
they fell into gross misconceptions of its power. 
They overrated it. Misled by its ardent longings 
to know all things, its presumptuous readiness to 
give a reason for all things, they grasped at the in- 
nermost secrets of the universe. They attributed 
to the mind's eye the ken of the fabled Lynceus, who 
could look down through the solid earth to its centre. 
They drew their telescope upon Deity. Plato de- 
scribes the celestial hierarchy with historical pre- 
cision, and St. Thomas Aquinas has furnished us 
with the geography of paradise and the habits of 
angels. Like the hooded hawk of the huntsmen 
of old times, inquiry only flew the higher for being 
blindfold. It disdained the obvious facts which 
simple observation can gather and classify, and 





crescent, and was at once an interpreter of the 
Bible and the Koran. He first withstood the than- 





harried to the sublimer study of the spiritual es- 
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sences of things. Hence Bacon said the mind 
needed leads to weigh it down and not more feath- 
ers in its wings. 

Again, they were bad observers :—they failed 
to see that the Creator himself is not more in- 
scrutably hidden from our inspection, than the ul- 
timate causes of the most common phenomena— 
the germinating principle of a seed, or the agency 
which brings a drop of water to the ground; and 
that the chemist who speculates about the atomic 
constituents of substances, is dealing with a sub- 
ject as incomprehensible as eternity or illimitable 
space. ‘Thus, when they condescended to practical 
objects, they continually marred their labors by ran- 
ning off after unattainable principles. ‘Thus con- 
founding in their researches the possible and im- 
possible, and blundering with equally fallacious 
steps through both, they went like Milton’s fiend 
in chaos :— 

O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies : 


At length a universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds 





Finally, they overlooked a truth, to which the pride 
of intellect stoops the most unwillingly, which is still 
the latest lesson learned in the progress of philoso- 
phy, which is a stumbling-block to all but the first rate 
thinkers of our own age. This truth is, that even 
in the investigation of things of which the mind 
can take hold most easily and completely, the 
knowledge of one subject affords no sort of clue to 
the knowledge of any different subject—that the 
utmost ingenuity of the reasoning powers can no 
more get at the nature of any class of phenomena 
which has not been actually examined, than it can 
penetrate what is going on in the stars, or among 
the angels. 

We have here arrived at a point of view, from 
which Dr. Bartlett’s design can be properly con- 
templated. He is for enforcing this principle in 
his profession, in all its latitude and rigor. He 
maintains that the rules of science are positively 
without exceptions, and pronounces the time-hon- 
ored saying, that the exception proves the rule, to 
be mere nonsense. It is, indeed, a fossil relic of 
the Aristotelian period—a sort of metaphysical 
Ichthyosaurus. He teaches that physiology is in 
no degree deducible from anatomy, nor pathology 
from physiology, and so on through all the divi- 
sions of medical science ; and this provokes more 
wonderment and gainsaying than any thing in the 
book. The theory-spinners, who have been busily 
stretching their web from one to another of these, 
are outraged at a movement which pulls their gos- 
samer fabric to pieces. Many, who cannot resist 
the Doctor’s arguments, marvel exceedingly at the 
strange truth of which they have become possessed. 
Most, however, cry out Justily that the rule, true 
in the main, is made too hard, and must be tem- 








pered with some soft exceptions. ‘ Because thou 
art virtuous shall we have no more cakes and ale t” 
Can a man be an accomplished pathologist and not 
know some little about giving a pill! Are not the 
divisions of medical science, belonging to one 
family, stamped with certain family features by 
which they can be known any where, as the Aus- 
trian princes are recognized by their lips and the 
Bourbons by their noses! 

We will answer such queries by mentioning a 
sage conclusion to which the same kind of logic 
led some of the elder naturalists. They assumed 
that different species of plants and animals were 
not separated by immutable laws, but one in process 
of time changed and developed into another more 
perfect. Nota rapid change—oh no; so gradual 
as scarcely to be perceived in thousands of years. 
Never did hypothesis ask for a more minute quan- 
tum of exceptions to ageneral rule. With it, how- 
ever, they went to work, saying, let us make man. 
They took a nondescript monad, which at length 
grew to be an insect, and then a warm-blooded ani- 
mal, which being improved by several metaphorses, 
became an ape ; this ape, inspired with a sense of 
growing dignity, reared upon his hinder feet and 
stood an Orang Outang, the grandfather of the hu- 
man family. Grant to Lamarck, the slightest possi- 
ble “transmutation of species,” and you have no 
good reason to deny that a monkey was your forefa- 
ther. Now he, who denies one jot of Dr. Bartlett's 
position, espouses this absurdity in a different 
shape. It is equivalent to maintaining a “ trans- 
mutation of species” of knowledge. If you sup- 
pose that pathology, for example, so runs into and 
mingles with therapeutics, that an understanding 
of the one throws some light upon the other, you 
are forced by an irresistible logic to the conclusion 
that the one affords a perfect key to the other; and 
you are ultimately pushed back to the ancient 
dogma of the mind’s containing within itself the 
eternal archetypes of truth. 

Such errors are propagated by the loose language 
of scientific declaimers. Truth is said to call unto 
truth, and fact to shed light upon fact, through the 
whole circle ofknowledge. But mark, itisnot known 
calling to the unknown. Two facts illuminate each 
other only in the eyes of him who understands both. 
There are recondite departments of nature not yet 
explored or even dreamed of by man; these are 
doubtless intimately and beautifully connected with 
the ascertained order of things, but will we be any 
the wiser for this, until actual investigation shall have 
removed the darkness which envelopesthem? Till 
then we shall be no better off than the disciples of 
Pythagoras, when he informed them that the hea- 
venly spheres were all the while making music, 
Saturn singing bass, and the moon tenor. As not 
a note of the celestial serenade reached their ears, 
they may be presumed to have listened with small 
edification. 
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Dr. Bartlett holdly avows the much abused term 
Empiricism. For the sake of tender consciences 
who may be scandalized at a word which signifies 
quackery, in the dictionary, we will mention that 
Bacon is stigmatized by his opponents as the arch- 
empiric; and that good old Hippocrates, whose 
genius so nearly anticipated the lights of modern 
times, applies the epithet to himself. 

He suggests that we would do well to drop the 
vague term Inductive Reasoning, and substitute 
this more perspicuous phraseology—* the classifi- 
cation and arrangement of phenomena and their 
relationships ;” and much of the excellence of his 
work depends upon his observance of this method. 
What definite idea can the uninitiated get out of 
such expressions as this, which occurs in the stand- 
ard treatise of Whewell? “Inductive Philosophy 
reasons upwards from facts to general principles, 
and from general principles down again to facts.” 
Now, all possible reasoning, true or false, is per- 
formed in this very way. Strictly speaking, the 
mind has but one path by which to travel from its 
premises to its conclusions, and that is by induction. 
The old logical distinctions, deduction, induction, 
a priori, a posteriori, syllogistic, synthetic, analytic, 
are mere changes rung on the same idea. For in- 
stance, a posteriori and a priori both work induc- 
tively—one in a strict, the other ina slovenly man- 
ner. Both start from facts, the one requiring facts 
well ascertained and in sufficient number, while the 
other guesses at them or remains content with too 
few. And what is a general principle but a large 
fact? As much a fact in every sense, as Daniel 
Lambert was a man, though he reached the weight 
of seven or eight hundred. 

The phrase, inductive reasoning, has been so con- 
secrated by the language of modern philosophy, 
that some may consider the proposal to discontinue 
it, as an irreverent meddling with the landmarks of 
science, if not a substantial innovation upon Bacon. 

But were he living now-a-days, he would be the 
first to discard a cumbrous word which he adopted 
in reference to the logical notions current in his 
time. Aristotle had used it in contradistinction to 
the syl!ogism ; and however much its true meaning 
was misconceived, it was more intelligible to his 
cotemporaries, than any more expressive words 
that he could have introduced. 

In this respect we have seen no book written on 
the plan of this Essay. Laying aside the abstract 
terminology which fills philosophy so full of misty 
phantoms of ideas, he deals with “ facts or phe- 
nomena” alone; he calls them always by the sim- 
ple name; he uses them as you would the pieces 
of a chess-board; he combines them and shows 
that they alone in their combinations constitute sci- 
ence; one faulty position of the pieces makes an 
hypothesis, another arrangement, a theory, prop- 


under your eye, and you cannot cavil at one of them, 
until hypothetical speculation has not a single spot 
to stand upon. This plan demonstrates how com- 
pletely the Doctor is an Empiric. Though discus- 
sing the high principles of all science, he will not 
indulge the semblance of speculation, but convin- 
ces you by a matter-of-fact experiment. 
In this way, we think, he has beaten all com- 
petitors in simplifying the philosophy of science. 
Numbers, we doubt not, will date their first exact 
understanding of what science is, and what science 
is not, from the perusal of his volume. Since it 
has come to be fashionable for Reviewers to draw 
comparisons from the Arabian Nights, we will liken 
the author’s achievment to that of the Eastern ma- 
gician who conjured down a huge and hitherto un- 
conquerable genii into a bottle, which a child might 
carry in its hand. Nor is this all. To say the 
least, we know not where to find a writer who dis- 
plays a larger and more accurate conception of the 
whole vast subject, in all its length and breadth and 
manifold bearings. The Essay, however, is one of 
the books to which justice is not done by extracts. 
We have hunted for appropriate quotations, but 
every paragraph is so closely compacted with what 
goes before and after, that we might as well try to 
give an idea of one of Euclid’s propositions by 
showing bits taken from it. 
The volume contains about three hundred pages 
of large, fair type; not so bulky as to scare the 
lazy readers of these days, yet occupying the mind 
long enough to impress it with a subject requiring 
thought. Its currency will not be confined to the 
profession. ‘Though most of the illustrations are 
drawn from medical subjects, they are such as pre- 
sent but little technical difficulty to the general 
reader. Many will be enticed through it by the 
clearness and classic elegance of the style, which 
happily avoids the skeleton dryness of abstract 
disquisition, without becoming rhetorical or diffu- 
sive. The varied learning which Dr. Bartlett in- 
terweaves with his demonstrations, never becomes 
obtrusive ; it is the well digested learning of a ripe 
scholar, and the work, in every aspect, bears evi- 
dence that its materials were not hastily gathered 
for an occasion, but easily selected from rich stores 
that had long been accumulated and matured. 
Having at length, as it were, condensed and 
chrystalized the Baconian philosophy into a simple 
and portable touchstone for testing systems, Dr. 
Bartlett makes an excursion, with the instrament 
in his hand, into the wonder-working realm of med- 
ical theories. He enters the partizan of no dogma, 
no faction; he remains as cool as truth at the bot- 
tom of her well ; how provokingly dispassionate he 
must seem to some of the parties most imimedi- 
ately interested. He brings to the test a number 
of systems, past and present, celebrated and ridic- 
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Doctor, and homeopathic Hahneman—thus he jum- 
bles great and small. No tedious examination was 
required. Tried by the empirical touchstone, they 
were all vitiated by the same base alloy of hypo- 
thesis. They contained an ingredient not described 
in “the classification and arrangement of phe- 
nomena and their relationships.” 

We confess, however, that we were at first some- 
thing shocked at the philosophic indifference with 
which he tossed about great names, upsetting, like 
an Iconoclast, the sightly monuments of toil and 
genius. It would be painful to see even the idols 
of a false religion broken, where they had been 
sculptured into noble and beautiful forms. Ta- 
king our faith at second hand, we entertained a 
traditional veneration for some of those theorists. 
We took for granted, that with a mixture perhaps 
of error, their systems were substantially good ; 
and when we saw our author demolish them quite, 
we could well conceive the feelings of that old 
Pagan, who, when converted,to Christianity, lament- 
ed bitterly that they had taken away hisGods. Dr. 
Bartlett may hence infer the reception which awaits 
him from those whom he has failed to convince. 
We feel, too, that we ourselves, perfectly agreeing 
with him as we do, shall continue to talk still of 
the congestion of our liver, and use other com- 
fortable sayings derived from our discarded faith. 
We have thrown away our bottle of panacea and 
the universal pills for the purification of the blood, 
but we cannot give up the picturesque vocabulary 
from which hypochondriacs so graphically describe 
their most inscrutable maladies. 

Some of those whose names are huddled into 
our author’s sweeping sentence of condemnation, 
will doubtless think themselves thrust into very 
bad company. But he might have made it much 
worse by including a host of ancient sages whom 
we have not room to mention. We select St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the master spirit among the scho- 
lastics of the Dark Ages, whuse intellect, amazing 
in its errors, has left monuments of nonsense that 
loom collossal and portentous, amid the monstrous 
conceits of times when the mysteries of christian 
theology were mingled with the subtilty of Greek, 
and the poetry of Arabian metaphysics. He gravely 
discusses whether Adam had a navel; whether di- 
gestion went on in a normal way in Paradise ; 
whether several thousand angels can frolic at the 
same time on the point of a fine needle without 
elbowing one another; whether the Virgin Mary 
was versed in the writings of a certain Peter Lom- 
bard. In what does he differ from the theorists 
alluded tot Only in more boldly carrying out a 
principle which they acted upon. Both are spin- 
ning the same cobweb; only he draws the thread 
a little finer. ‘They reason a priori. So does he, 
and with the sharpest logic. He thought some- 
thing besides observed facts was admissible in phi- 
losophy. So did they. When he reasoned about 











things in the other world, according to analogies 
drawn from this world, he merely made a blunder 
common to them, namely, that known classes of 
phenomena might be employed to interpret the un- 
known. He assumed certain celestial premises; 
but do they not assume facts in their systems equally 
void of evidence? In what, then, lies the small 
difference? Why, like the Indian philosopher, 
Aquinas puts the world on a turtle’s back, and stops 
there. The others, more matter-of-fact, place a 
camel for the turtle to stand on, and an elephant to 
support him, and so on, one under another in a 
deep series; but unluckily, the last animal is left 
with his legs dangling in thin air. We insist that 
this illustration is no hyperbole. A theory may 
parade myriads of facts most ingeniously dove- 
tailed together, but they are utterly worthless so 
long as they contain a solitary fragment of pure 
hypothesis, or, as Dr. Bartlett would express it, a 
fact assumed in order to explain other facts. The 
slightest intermixture vitiates the entire mass, how- 
ever large, and transmutes the whole into its own 
unsubstantial nature. The chain may be of ada- 
mant, yet with one link broken it has no more 
strength than a rope of sand, A true scientific 
systein may be described as an arch built of ascer- 
tained facts, and the theorist who introduces some- 
thing which is not ascertained facts, leaves an airy 
gap, and the whole tumbles down, however wide the 
span or numerous the stones. If, however, it is 
insisted upon by the admirers of the school of the- 
orists under discussion, that we must admit some 
difference betwixt their grave systems and the gro- 
tesque fancies of St. Thomas Aquinas, we will say 
that Aquinas was like them, only he went farther. 

We have asserted that if any one branch of med- 
ical science is deducible from another, as pathology 
from physiology, in any the least degree, it is 
wholly deducible ; and that the first step in such a 
process involves the grossest absurdities of the an- 
cient philosophy. The same proposition may be 
worded thus—if science admits systems containing 
any quantum of speculation, it must admit systems 
of pure speculation. Or thus—if the rules of sci- 
ence have any exceptions, we can do perfectly well 
without the rales; the exceptions themselves fur- 
nishing a sufficient rule. Or thus—if the boasted 
powers of genius can contribute something to sci- 
ence, which does not consist of examined and ar- 
ranged facts, then genius can dispense with facts 
altogether. Or thus—if a priori reasoning is ever 
allowed, it should be exclusively. These state- 
ments are perfectly synonymous. We will now 
briefly indicate what appears to us a conclusive 
mode of arguing the general proposition. 

In the first place, then, if hypothetical specula- 
tion is admitted at all, we challenge its advocates 
to show the boundary line, separating its proper 
sphere of action from that of empirical observa- 
tion. If such demarkation exists, the fact is mi- 
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raculous, that neither metaphysician nor logician 
has ever attempted to point it out. We thought 
that subtile systematists had long ago ransacked 
every nook and corner of intellect. But here is a 
thing unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. Even 
the German transcendentalists, while they shadow 
forth a region up in the seventh heaven of psychol- 
ogy, belonging to pure speculation, leave mere 
science to observation alone. Do the two juris- 
dictions run into each other by imperceptible gra- 
dations? Then, there must be a border land of 
conflict and confusion lying through the midst of 
science. ‘Then, observation knows not where to 
stop, or speculation to begin. But speculation is 
described by its friends, as the higher and nobler 
power, lynx-eyed and eagle-winged, fit to do the 
errands of daring genius, while they represent 
observation as, at best, but a poor ostrich which 
may flap its wings ever so much without being able 
to rise from the ground. If observation is thus 
inferior, it will do bungling work if it chances to 
transgress its limits and meddle with the tasks of 
its neighbor. On the contrary, speculation ought 
to trespass at will. Being the superior faculty, it 
surely could, if it would, do all that poor observa- 
tion can. ‘There would be no need of the latter, 
all its faculties being exercised by a keener and 
brisker agent. 

Again ; remark the absurdities flowing from such 
assumptions, as that pathology is deducible from 
physiology. Why not reverse the operation and 
make the latter the derivative? The relationship 
must be mutual. Todeny this is to maintain that 
Dan is nearer to Beersheba, than Beersheba is to 
Dan. Weare utterly ignorant of any rule in science, 
which, like the golden Rule of Three, does not 
work equally well both ways. The only reply to 
this difficulty that we have ever heard, is too vague 
to be stated with precision. It is conveyed in meta- 
phors. Physiology and pathology are said to stand 
in the attitude of cause and effect, or of fountain 
and stream: the stream being derived from the 
fountain, but not the fountain from the stream. 
But we have yet to be informed of an actual case, 
in which, the effect being known, it is harder to 
infer the cause, than it is to infer the effect when 
the cause is known: Like causes produce like 
effects—like effects are referable to like causes. 
If such a case exists, the latter maxim is less true 
than the former, and philosophy ought to reform its 
phrases. We ask the champions of deduction, there- 
fore, why they do not begin with therapeutics and 
infer backwards to anatomy ? 

But let us glance now at the no less pre- 
posterous results of the method which they prac- 
tise. If physiology is deducible from anatomy, 
and pathology from physiology, then pathology 
is deducible from anatomy; for things equal to 
to the same third are equal to one another. And 
so is therapeutics, for if all the links of the chain 
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are sound, lengthening does not weaken it. He 
who wishes to master the healing art may, there- 
fore, skip over the intermediate branches and deduce 
his lore immediately from anatomy. This would 
save much expense and several chairs in the medi- 
cal colleges, since two professors would suffice, one 
of anatomy and one of deduction. But the dimi- 
nution of the physician’s preparatory labors would 
not stop here. It would go on like the lessening 
of Lear’s household train. 





“ What needs he five and twenty, ten or five? 
What needs one ?” 


If one branch of the science is deduvible from a 
different one, surely the like must obtain between 
the several parts of the same branch. Therefore 
every portion of anatomy even, need not be sepa- 
rately investigated. Muscles might be deduced 
from bones, and one bone from another, until the 
professor would exhibit but a solitary specimen to 
his class; say the last joint of a little finger. But 
the great teacher of deduction would cause his 
coadjutor to be expelled from such a sinecure, and 
display the little bone himself; which he could do 
without the least anatomical knowledge. ‘This lone 
professor would demonstrate to his pupils from the 
specimen between his thumb and finger, and by the 
magic lights of deduction, the whole complex sys- 
tem of man, in health and disease, in life and in 
death. He would laugh to scorn the patient re- 
searches into comparative anatomy, by which the 
immortal Cuvier was enabled to reconstruct and de- 
lineate animals of species extinct millions of years 
ago, from the examination of a tooth or a scale. 
Thus this sort of reasoning, when once the door 
is opened, has no stopping place till the whole em- 
pire of science is usurped. 

We are aware that these arguments bear some 
appearance of a captions logic ; but it is impossible 
to fight shadows and grapple with nonsense, with- 
out making one’self look something like a block- 
head. 

The following extract is from a critique on Lie- 
big, by Professor Charles Caldwell, written ex- 
pressly to chastise the visionary philosophy which 
seeks to confound the divisions of science ; and as 
it occurs in a preface where the author carefully 
defines his ground, we may suppose that it contains 
no slip of the pen. 


“The names of chemistry and physiology are 
given to branches of science whose processes are 
not only widely and essentially different in their 
principles, modes of action, and uniform results, 
but in many respects the actual opposites of each 
other.” 


We understand not how these processes can be 
** essentially different,” and still not ‘‘ actual oppo- 
sites” in all respects. In common parlance, we 
should be puzzled to discriminate betwixt an essen- 
tial difference and an actual opposition. In the 
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language of science, we cannot interpret the ex- 
pression otherwise than as meaning, that there are 
various degrees in which the phenomena constitu- 
ting essentially different branches of science, are 
analogous to one another. But there is no analogy 
whatsoever: as the positive degree is wanting, 
how can the professor form his comparative or 
superlative? How can he estimate shades of like- 
ness or discrepancy among things which have noth- 
ing in common? In a word, if he in any case em- 
ploys the phrase, * actual opposites,” to denote the 
absolute independence of different branches of 
science, he is bound to apply it to all. We cite 
this minute blunder of a gifted and accomplished 
scholar, who has won veteran laurels as champion 
of the Baconian mode of investigation, and we 
could add plenty of similar instances to show that 
it is not the neophytes alone who may derive more 
exact and comprehensive ideas from Dr. Bartlett’s 
instructions. 

Our author agrees with Whewell, that a certain 
latitude of hypothetical description is unavoidable, 
where we have to express those phenomena whose 
shadowy elements elude the direct grasp of the 
mind, and are best appreciated by the fancy, when 
painted in tropes and figures; as electricity may 
be called a fluid, though, strictly, it has no quality 
entitling it to the name. He, however, emphati- 
cally limits the use of this poetic license of philoso- 
phy to cases of absolute necessity. Science must 
sacrifice her picturesque symbols to precision, more 
than heretofore. Having hunted down hypothesis 
through all its other haunts, he is for severely 
guarding its last lurking place in the abstract ver- 
biage of science. He is for enforcing to the letter 
the significant maxim of modern philosophy, that 
“ words are things.” 

We have heard it questioned, whether Dr. Bart- 
Jett’s philosophy, admitting it to be correct in the 
abstract, would not, if generally and zealously em- 
braced, beget an opposite train of evils, no less to 
be avoided, perhaps, than those which he labors to 
eradicate; whether pure empiricism is not apt to 
foster a cold and hesitating turn of mind unpropi- 
tious to invention, and whether research will not 
grow incurious and inactive, when no longer lured 
by the extravagant hopes and ideal charms of hy- 
pothesis. But why waste conjecture on the pro- 
bable results of a case that cannot arise t We might 
as well inquire, whether, if religion and honesty 
prevailed universally, the world would not become 
a dull and weary scene; or, what risk the Tempe- 
rance Societies run of injuring their health some 
day by excessive draughts of cold water. The 
speculative tendencies of the human mind, nour- 
ished both by its indolence and its ambition, are too 
strong ever to allow the empirical philosophy such 
an absolute sway as would be requisite before it 
eould begin to manifest the peculiar abuses and ex- 
cesses toward which it may have a leaning ; for it 








must attain the sovereignty before it can act the 
tyrant. How much the odds are against such a 
consummation is proclaimed by the past melancholy 
annals of philosophy; and the school to which Dr. 
Bartlett belongs may argue and exhort to the end 
of time, without being able to do more than hold 
the spirit of speculation in reasonable check ; to 
play the part of a conservative; to do for science 
what was assigned, in the ancient chariot races, to 
those who dashed water on the glowing wheels, 
lest they should take fire from their velocity. 

We have met with another criticism, which sin- 
gularly mistakes our author’s explicit and repeated 
explanations. Whilst demonstrating that science 
is wholly independent of hypothesis, as a substan- 
tive constituent, he takes pains to assert all the 
merits of the latter, so long as it keeps its proper 
place of subordinate agent and pioneer of investi- 
gation—so long as it remains content with stimu- 
lating and pointing the mind to new experiments, 
and does not attempt to palm off its conceits for 
real phenomena. Certain critics, overlooking this, 
fasten upon the declaration, that science is inde- 
pendent of hypothesis and works by rules which 
have no exceptions, and hold Dr. Bartlett bound by 
his own laws, when called as physician to a case 
which he does not perfectly understand, to propose 
no remedy whatsoever, but to stand by the patient’s 
bed side, in the ludicrous predicament of the atten- 
dants of a certain Spanish queen, who remained 
ceremoniously imperturbable and suffered her to 
roast before an increasing fire, because the Don, 
whose peculiar office it was to move her chair, was 
absent, and etiquette forbade her or themselves to 
do it. They grant him no middle ground betwixt 
absolute inaction and that certainty which is very 
rarely attainable in medicine. 

Now, Dr. Bartlett’s definition of the proper fune- 
tion of hypothesis means simply, that when the 
facts or symptoms of a case are not conclusive, the 
experimenter or practitioner ought to be guided by 
them so far as they go; they may indicate the 
general direction, though not the exact whereabout 
of the truth. The treatment of an obscure malady 
is of the nature of an experiment, undertaken with 
a greater or less degree of assurance, according to 
the amount of probability arising from the imper- 
fectly ascertained facts; and it is in experiments 
that he allows ample room to rational conjecture. 
We can conceive no other difference between Dr. 
Bartlett and the common run of physicians, at the 
bed side of a perplexing case, except that he would 
form his plan of treatment on a rigid examination 
of the actual symptoms, while they would be apt to 
deduce theirs from some fanciful a priori specu- 
lation—piling one hypothesis on another. 

The learned Erasmus wrote an encomium on folly ; 
and so might the praises of hypothesis form the topic 
of much ingenious declamation. Every system at 
one period of its development is no more than an 
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hypothesis—such was Newton's lucky guess at the 
combustibility of diamond, until the experiment was 
tried ; and such was his theory of gravitation, till 
the pen fell from his hand, in his ecstasy of delight, 
toward the close of the calculations which assured 
him that he had found the mighty secret. It may 
be said to have rocked the cradle of knowledge. 
Nothing less than its extravagant promises could 
have stimulated inquiry before truth was sufficiently 
disclosed to attract men by her native charms. 
What could have set ancient chemistry to work so 
well as the golden vision of the philosopher’s stone ? 
Who knows but that an Euclid might not have ap- 
peared for ages longer, had not the primitive sages 
cultivated mathematics as a discipline of the soul, 
which would best enable it to see truth without the 
aid of the senses, and hold direct communion with 
the spirit of the universe? Such systems, however 
monstrous, or immediately injurious, were not use- 
less in the long run. When, at length, exploded 
by experience, they remained as warnings to future 
theorisis ; and thus, if they did not directly enlarge 
the bounds of knowledge, they at least circum- 
scribed the range of error. Fragments of precious 
truth, too, accidentally intermingled, were gathered 
from the wreck, like the gems and gold dust which 
sparkle among the detritus of decaying and worth- 
lessrocks. With the progress of science, however, 
such aid has grown less and less necessary. Truth 
has become more wondrous than fiction. Poetry 
itself is on the wane because imagination has noth- 
ing to offer so strange as the reality. Research 
has learned to guide itself methodically ; and the 
hasty and ambitious spirit of speculation proves as 
harmful to the advance, as it was propitious to the 
origin of science. 

The Essay on the Philosophy of Medical Science 
ean not fail to be of essential service to those 
younger members of the profession, who are medi- 
tating the ways to make themselves useful or emi- 
nent. Jt will thoroughly disenchant them of the 
fond hope, that some happier genius js yet to reduce 
the complex laws of medicine to the simplicity of 
a general principle. It annihilates the project of 
hunting for the unity of all disease and for pana- 
ceas: the same search as after perpetual motion 
and the philosopher’s stone. It contains the anti- 
dote to that monomania so prevalent among scien- 
tific men, in which some one idea takes a sort of 
demoniacal possession of them, so that they go 
blundering through life, with one obtrusive notion 
projecting forth like the horn of an unicorn. It 
will, doubtless, save numbers of the author’s junior 
brethren from years of visionary thought and toil. 
And what is rather remarkable, this work meets 
with the most favorable reception from younger 
men, notwithstanding its chill and blighting exor- 
cism of those gorgeous phantoms of the science, 
which so captivate the ardent energies and incon- 


which we have been reviewing have originated 
chiefly with the veterans. Established oracles, 
however, are generally a little behind the times. 
The law of science is perpetual progress, and the 
law of the individual mind is to stiffen and become 
ossified at a certain period of its development, so as 
to be incapable of further expansion. 

But if Dr. Bartlett, reversing the wizard's rod, 
has on one side dissolved the fairy visions of sci- 
ence, he on the other invests the sober truth with 
a surpassing interest of grandeur and beauty. He 
most happily vindicates Baconian philosophy from 
the vulgar misconception, that its exhortation to ab- 
stain from speculation and adhere to the natural his- 
tory of phenomena, cripples the wing of genius and 
dooms investigation to dull mechanical plodding. 
The sarcasm was raised against Bacon, and it is 
repeated by some of our author's critics, that acute 
senses alone are needful for such mere observation 
as his system prescribes, and that the clown, who 
can only see and feel well and register his dry ob- 
servations, would be a full match for the man of 
talent. They complain that science will dwindle 
away to skin and bone, if dieted on such a soupe 
maigre of bare facts. Hence their clamor for a 
little pure speculation, and the confused language 
in which they attempt to reconcile its admissibility 
with the authority which rejects every thing but 
facts; reminding one of the speech of Bottom in 
the play, when, the fairies having clapped an ass’s 
head on his shoulders, he was inspired with the 
mixed feelings of a man and a beast, and called for 
“a bottle of hay.” But what faculty of the intel- 
lect is there, which can not be tasked to the utter- 
most, and put forth its most magnificent energies, 
in “the classification and arrangement of phe- 
nomena and their relationships?” To make a full 
and strict induction demands far higher powers than 
to fabricate a plausible theory. The ingenuity 
which succeeds in the latter, is closely allied to that 
which makes enigmas and conundrums and all such 
puzzles as amused the guests at Sampson’s wed- 
ding, and is as inferior to the first as cunning is to 
wisdom or sophistry to sound reason. Excessively 
speculative minds are always deficient in acumen. 
They see their subject at a distance, as it were, and 
in vague blending masses. As Lord Bacon ex- 
pressed the idea, they have an eye for general 
resemblances, but none for the nice differences 
which cause things, that look alike in the lump, to 
be so dissimilar when scrutinized in detail. Lazi- 
ness is another characteristic almost as invariable. 
They assume or invent facts to interpret others, 
because this is less laborious than actual examina- 
tion. Hence knowledge has proverbially advanced 
the slowest in times most prolific of theory. Nor 
is it possible for genius to work its highest miracles 
until observation has made large accumulations of 
facts. Till then, materials for colossal structures 
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at last go with the speed and silence of magic; 
there may be no sound of axe or hammer, but it 
is because workmen have been busy a life time 
hewing the stones and carving the timbers. The 
sagacity of Newton could not have detected the 
central secret of the material universe any sooner 
than he did. Ages had been taking observations 
for him; Thales and Copernicus and Gallileo had 
been adding to the mass of facts destined for his 
use ; he and his cotemporaries chanced to finish out 
the number; he only “ arranged and classified” the 
whole. Thus also may we account for the num- 
bers of renowned men who spring up simultaneously 
at certain epochs, standing in history like solitary 
and isolated mountain ranges. ‘The facts gathered 
by their predecessors are ready for generalization ; 
they make glorious use of them; and a long time 
must elapse before a similar occasion arises. These 
are the true and noble aspects of Observation and 
Induction as understood by Dr. Bartlett. Is medi- 
ocrity competent to all this? Small intellects, how- 
ever sharp their senses, are valuable observers only 
at haphazard, or under superior guidance. With- 
out the inspired second-sight, which penetrates the 
latent analogies of things, how can they get the 
clue from one kindred fact to another? How know 
the value of a truth when they light upon it, unless 
they can unravel its relationships? It is easier to 
make an original research, than to extract the sense 
of a fool’s undiscriminating and undigested re- 
cords. 

Indeed, to describe Shakspeare as the first of 
poets, only because he is the greatest of poetical 
observers, would hardly be a stretch of Bacon’s 
enlarged conception of the term. His ear, we 
might say, was more exquisitely attuned to the har- 
monies of language. In nature, too, its deep and 
inspired listening caught tones and voices of mar- 
vellous import, while others heard nothing; and 
where others saw nothing, his gifted eye, fathoming 
the depths of the soul and glaneing from earth to 
heaven and from heaven to earth, beheld visions of 
glory and terror and loveliness and laughter. Jack 
Fallstaff had always been living in merry England. 
Prospero’s enchanted Island had all the while been 
in the sea, with the beautiful innocence of Miranda 
and the fairy tricks of Ariel, with its storms, its 
shipwrecks and its monsters. ‘They were discov- 
ered by Shakspeare. But if any one still fears that 
philosophy is degraded from its ancient palmy estate 
by the sordid maxims of these latter days, let him 
look to the actual history of science since it began 
to follow the lead of strict observation. It has 
soared to heights and enjoyed a range of vision more 
sublime than ever entered the conceit of the old 
hypothetical visionaries. Truth, we repeat, is 
stranger than fiction. In that limbo of the poets, 
where the odd things lost on earth are gathered 
together, the most amazing of all are doubtless the 
exploded scientific theories; for the vagaries of 
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An Essay on the Philosophy of Medical Science. 




















reason exceed the flights of imagination. Homer 
is less wild than Plato. Shakspeare is tame and 
common-place compared with the scholastics of 
the Middle Ages. But accurate science has de- 
veloped wonders which eclipse all these. Contrast, 
for instance, the gigantic and fantastic whims of 
the earlier geologists, with the more astounding 
revalations of the recent science; the mountain 
heights that have towered up from beneath the deep 
sea; the central fires that burn beneath our feet; 
the perished creations of obsolete forms of life and 
vegetation ; unrolling the history of our planet back 
from its supposed beginning through innumerable 
ages, and proving the present dynasty of man to be 
but a short episode of mighty revolutions! So has 
it been with astronomy. How contracted a view 
of the heavens did the ancients possess, compared 
with ours, since the telescope has brought to light 
hosts of additional luminaries, and since more exact 
observations have determined the real magnitudes 
and distances of the planets, and the remoteness 
of the fixed stars, too great to be expressed even 
if it could be measured! How inadequate the old 
astronomy would have been, with its music of the 
spheres, its cycles and epicyeles, to suggest the 
celestial imagery of Young’s Night Thoughts, and 
inspire the vast and overwhelming conceptions of 
Chalmer’s Astronomical Sermons! And so have 
the rest of the sciences been ennobled. We se- 
lected these only because they furnish the most 
obvious and striking illustrations. 

Bacon was indeed strangely infatuated by a re- 
former’s enthusiasm, when he conceited that his 
plain rules would place mediocrity on a level with 
talent in prosecuting scientific discoveries. But 
thus much they do. They enable all to lend a help- 
ing hand to the great associated work. There are 
some plain facts which the least ingenious may be 
taught to observe and record. ‘Though unable to 
build themselves, they may supply materials under 
the direction of more gifted architects. There are 
tasks suited to all. ‘Thus the philosophy which 
Bacon bequeathed to an after age, in the Testa- 
ment of which our author has proved himself so 
able an Executor, while it expands the sphere 
of the activity of genius, provides for the codpe- 
ration of every order of mind. 


Kentucky. d.8. A. 





Reflection is a flower of the mind, giving out wholesome 
fragrance, 

But reverie is the same flower, when rank and running to 
seed. 

Better to read little with thought, than much with levity and 
quickness ; 

For mind is not as merchandize, which decreaseth in the 
using, 

But liker to the passions of man, which rejoice and expand 

in exertion.—{ Tupper. 
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THE BEATEN PATH. 


“ We are born—we live—we die—we are buried!” 


I, 


Tuat Beaten Para! roat Beaten Pata! 
It goeth by the door; 
And many a tale to tell it hath 
Of the days that are no more! 
For o’er that path in weal and woe, 
Earth’s weary ones have trod ; 
And many a hurried step, or slow, 
Hath press’d its time-worn sod; 
Here Childhood's mirth and Youth’s glad shout 
Have each its merry peal rung out; 
Oft, gentle Woman’s graceful tread, 
In fairy motion o’er it sped; 
And Manhood’s care-surcharged breast 
A weightier step upon it press’d ; 
While Age’s palsied footsteps, slow, 
Here last, perchance, abroad 
Have feebly tottered forth, to show 
Three-score-and-ten, prepared to go,— 
Life’s journey trodden here below— 
To stay its steps with God! 


II, 


Seest thou yonder smiling boy, 
Just escaped his mother’s arms? 
With what eager, gushing joy— 
Heedless of her fond alarms— 
Out upon THAT PaTH he springs, 
Light as bird with feathered wings; 
Running now a frolic race, 
Walking then with sober pace, 
And, anon, with Childish grace, 
Casting down his wearied form, 
With unused exertion warm, 
On the grassy margin, green, 
Of the pathway he is in;— 
Of that path which thus, a child, 
Treads he first, with spirits wild ;— 
Of that path which he shall tread, 
Oft, in manhood’s darker day, 
When his weary aching head 
Gladly would he seek to lay 
With the care-forgetting dead, 
*Neath its grassy turf, for aye! 


III. 


Ring out! Ring out! A joyous shout 
For the fair and gentle Bride! 

Make room! make room! for the gallant Groom, 
In his dashing and manly pride! 

For his Bridal’s done !—he hath woo'd and won 
The flower of the country rare; 

And worthy he of his Ladye—she, 


Let Vassal to Vassal call, 

Each servant gay, in his best array, 

Attend in the ancient Hall: 

For the Bridal train rideth on amain, 

And the Lord of that Hall doth come ; 

By THAT PATH where, a boy, he first wandered in joy, 
He bringeth his fair Bride home ! 


IV. 


A toll!—A sad and a muffled toll 

Of the deep Church-bell, for a parted soul! 

The Cuixp, that in glee o’er that pathway sped— 
The Yourn, that in beauty and manhood wed— 
The Acep Lorp of the Castle’s dead! 

Hath rested the body in solemn state, 

And now ‘tis borne from the Castle gate; 

Sad its retainers, as mournfully slow, 

Over THatT Beaten Partu they go— 

That path through which a child he sped, 

That path by which his fair Bride he led, 

That path o’er which they now bear him—dead ! 
Pause they now at yon Church-yard’s door, 
And now, ’tis entered—the pathway o’er, 

Tuat Beaten Pat HE WILL PASS NO MORE. 


Ohio. L. J. Cust. 


REMARKS ON VARIOUS LATE POETS. 


Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquamne reponam 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri !—Juvenal. 


NO. IV. 
ELIZA COOK. 


If we wished to classify the present poetry of 
England, we think that we might divide it into two 
parts and give them the names, well known of old, 
of Nominalists and Realists. We would not out- 
rage the dignity of the high philosophers who re- 
joiced in these respective titles, by comparing them 
with some of the bardlings of the day, but we think 
that the names are sufficiently descriptive of the 
characters of the classes to which we have refer- 
ence. The Nominalists, running after shadows, 
dreaming interminable verse, and dealing with things 
earthly but in name;—the Realists, looking on man 
and on the world as they are in reality, and con- 
tent to deal with them as such. Tennyson may 
be regarded as the most outré of the Nominalists, 
and Eliza Cook of the Realists. 

In a general glance at the literature of different 
times, we are frequently struck by a resemblance 
in the merits and fate of writers of two epochs. 
Thus in the poetic waste that occurred during the 
last years of the eighteenth century, and the first 
of the nineteenth, when the old school of writers 
had passed away, and the new had not yet emerged 





The fairest of England’s fair! 
Ring out! Ring out! A pealing shout! 


into its brilliant being, genius had sunk to such a 
pitch of degradation, that Darwin and his admirer, 
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Miss Seward, were regarded as stars of the first 
magnitude. This did not last long. Brighter and 
more glorious names were hastening forward, and, 
in the course of a few years, the profane wits of 
Edinburg gave the venerable pair their coup-de- 
grace, since when, their names have passed away 
from the memories of men. Such has been the 
career, and such will be the fate of Tennyson and 
his “twin-sister,” Miss Barrett. Seeing, alike, 
that some novelty in poetry was wanting to fill the 
public ear, Darwin and Tennyson struck out into 
new paths. Either might have been respectable 
as an imitator, but, in becoming creators, they mis- 
took their vocation, and have merely held up their 
ill taste as a mark for public ridicule. Darwin was 
extolled in his day as we have lately seen Tenny- 
son, to whom we confidently predict a similar fate. 
Those who may repel as degrading our comparing 
Miss Barrett to Miss Seward, do not know the es- 
timation in which that lady was held.* 

We return from this little digression, to observe 
that we went too far in saying that Miss Cook was 
the most outré of that class of poets whom we 
have called Realists. It is only partially true. 
We grant that she is outré, but we deny that she 
is apoet. True, she has written much verse, and 
considers herself as one of the contributors to Eng- 
land’s literary glory ;¢ her name is familiar to mag- 
azine readers; her productions have been praised 
by good natured critics, and her works have been 
collected into a very pretty volume, ornamented 
with tolerable engravings; and the whole has been 
republished in this country in a style, we believe, 
not as yet vouchsafed to our own native writers. 
Still, in the teeth of all this, we cannot assent to 
her claim to the high and revered title of Porr. 
Indeed, we feel some compunction in presenting to 
our readers remarks on one who has such small 
right to notice, but we shall not be long, and the 


*It may be worth while to chronicle here a little anec- 
dote that has lately been going the rounds of the newspa- 
pers, and which serves our purpose. During the revolu- 
tion, the equable mind of Washington was much chagrined 
by the aspersions on his character, contained in Miss Se- 
ward’s “* Monody on Major André.” The ill opinion of so 
eminent and popular a writer rendered him so uneasy, that, 
by the first envoy, after the peace, he sent to Miss S. copies 
of all the papers relative to the execution of the unfortu- 
nate André, which, of course, entirely exculpated him. 
“Whereupon,” says the lady, ‘‘I was filled with contrition 
at the rash injustice of my censure.” The respective par- 
ties being taken into consideration, is not this supremely 
ridiculous? Can we, for a moment, imagine such a cir- 
cumstance occurring with Miss Barrett?—[ See first article in 
April Messenger. Ed. Mess.} 

+Vide Preface. “1 am well convinced that there is much 
that is faulty in my writings ; but the fierce malignity of the 
envious few, and the warm applause of the impartial many, 
assure me that there is some gold with the dross, which 
time and experience may refine into purer brilliancy.” We 
will not do Miss Cook the injustice of supposing that in a 
moment of reflection, she would have so completely laid 
herself open to ridicule. 





indications just mentioned show that her forward 
pretensions have attracted more notice than they 
deserve. 

Miss Cook seems to us to be a wild and fear- 
less girl, who has written from the buoyant exuber- 
ance of a free and unchecked spirit, and who has 
mistaken the bright and bold joyousness of a youth 
like hers for the promptings of genius. She evi- 
dently writes carelessly and easily, putting down 
common thoughts in a common style, just as they 
occur to her, without much carring whether her 
readers may look upon them with the same loving 
and indulgent eye, as that with which she regards 
them. The sight of the ocean, of an old gate, of 
a favorite dog, or the thought of the heedlessness 
of youth, or some such common-place topic, sets 
her musing in atrain of ideas that would occur to 
any mind, and she writes fearlessly on, without 
pausing to enquire whether there is the slightest 
originality in her verses, or whether the same sub- 
ject has not been better handled in the same man- 
ner a hundred times before. She is no poet, 
no deep observer and fervent thinker, questioning 
deeply her own heart, and prying into the most 
secret recesses of others; looking round on man 
and on nature with a watchful and a thoughtfal 
eye, and chronicling her experience with the pro- 
fundity and eloquence peculiar to genius; writing 
with the spirit moved to poetry by the yearning for 
something better and brighter than earth can give, 
or the craving of the heart for that which life can- 
not furnish. Her productions, nearly all seem like 
the attempts of a child, just commencing to scrib- 
ble verse, delighted with the new power which it 
has found, and carefully recording those axioms 
and maxims, which older heads take for granted, 
and use merely for stepping stones to something 
beyond. Thus we find, at page 246, more than two 
pages of grave and moral advice, of which the 
beginning may be considered a fair example: 


STANZAS TO THE YOUNG. 


“ Long have the wisest lips confessed, 
That minstrel ones were far from wrong, 
Who ‘ point a moral’ in a jest, 
Or yield a sermon in a song. 


“So be it! Listen ye who will, 

And, though my harp be roughly strung, 
Yet never shall its slightest thrill 

Offend the old or taint the young. 


“Mark me! I ne’er presume to teach 
The man of wisdom gray and sage ; 

’Tis to the growing I would preach, 
From moral text and mentor page. 


* First, I would bid thee cherish truth, 
As leading star in virtues train : 


Folly may pass, nor tarnish youth, 
But falsehood leaves a poison stain. 


“ Keep watch, nor let the burning tide 
Of impulse break from all control,” &c. &c. 
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And this is rather a favorable sample of her 
moral moods. It is very reepectable advice, no 
doubt, and cannot be impugned on the score of 
propriety ; but, we would ask, is this poetry? Is 
this the bright gift that has led so many thousands 
in its feverish chase, and to which the world has 
bowed as the boon next to divine? It is exactly 
what might be expected from a school girl of thir- 
teen, delighted with her pen, and reckoning every 
stanza and every line added to a copy of verses, as 
an important acquisition. For all we know, indeed, 
it may have been produced at that ripe age, but if 
so, a woman of twenty-five, by publishing it, shows 
that she is even yet not superior to it. Of the 
same class are numerous remarks of indubitable 
truth on threadbare subjects, such as Time, Lines 
to the Queen, The Sorrow of Life, Nature’s Gen- 
tleman, The Tomb, The New Year, Kings, Tem- 
perance, The Alphabet, and many others, that meet 
us, thickly interspersed throughout the volume. 
Who that had experience of life, and really felt 
the glow of poetry, would deem it worth while, at) 
this time, to gravely lecture the world on Avarice * 
Such themes have long since escaped from the do- 
minion of poetry to that of prose, and, unless treated 
in some striking and original manner, are too trite 
and bald to waste a single pen-full of ink upon; but 
she cannot let them escape, even though she sub- 
jects us without mercy to the most common-place 
niaiseries. 


THE MISER. 


“«¢To be frugal is wise ;” and this lesson of truth 
Should ever be preached in ears*of youth ; 
The young must be curbed in their spendthnift haste, 
Lest meagre want should follow on waste ; 
But to see the hand that is withered and old 
So eagerly clutch at the shining gold ;— 
Oh! can it be good that man should crave 
The dross of the world so nigh his grave? 
* * * 


He seeks the bed where he cannot rest, 
Made close beside his idol chest ; 

He wakes with a wildered haggard stare, 
For he dreams that a thief is busy there,” &c., &c.—[p. 72-3. 


It is the same with regard to the objects of nature. 
She apostrophizes trees, gates, barns, horses, dogs, 
and all the paraphernalia of a country residence, in 
a style so prolix and common-place that it becomes 
absolutely ludicrous. Every thing that she sees 
seems to take her back to childhood, and she faith- 
fully versifies all the little scrapes and misdemeanors 
that are very amusing from a girl to her school- 
mates, but rather silly to pour forth to a world that 
seeks not such confidence. We have no doubt that 
she was a very forward and naughty child, and can 
therefore, see not the least use in her endeavoring 
again and again to convince us of the fact by nar- 
rating all her childish tricks and evil-doings. How 
she used to plait “Old Dobbin’s” tail, and cried 


how she was a very imp, the pest of the house- 
hold ; how she used to buy cakes, when she wanted 
sugar-plums, in order that “Old Pincher,” her 
dog, might not be without his share ; how, with the 
same animal, 


“T fondled, I fed him, [ coaxed, or I cuffed,— 

I drove, or I led him, I soothed, or I huffed ; 

He had beatings in anger, and huggings in love, 

But which were most cruel, ’twere a puzzle to prove ;” 


how she used to set him at the geese, trot him over 
the newly washed linen with muddy feet, break 
down the tulip beds, and, we tremble to relate it, 
stop not at greater misdeeds. 


“ Had the pantry been rifled of remnants of heef, 
Shrewd suspicions were formed of receiver and thief, 
For I paused not at crime, and [| blushed not at fibs 
That assisted to nurture his well covered ribs.” 


Such, equally poor in matter and debased in man- 
ner, is the poetry with which our fair authoress 
thinks to delight the gaping world, and to excite 
“the fierce malignity of the envious few, and the 
warm applause of the impartial many.” Her youth, 
such as we have pictured it above from her own 
sketches, seems to possess peculiar charms for her, 
and she falsely believes that her readers will take 
like interest in it. She recurs to it on almost every 
other page with renewed zest. 


**Oh! dear to Memory are those hours 
When every pathway led to flowers ; 
When sticks of peppermint possessed 

A sceptre’s power o’er the breast; 

And heaven was round us while we fed 
On rich ambrosial gingerbread. 

I bless the days of infancy, 

When, stealing from a mother’s eye, 
Elysian happiness was found, 

On that celestial field, the ground ; 
When we were busied, hands and hearts, 
On those important things, dirt tarts. 
Don’t smile, for sapient full-grown man 
Oft cogitates some mighty plan ; 

And, spell-bound by the hubble dream, 
He labors till he proves his scheme 
About as useful and as wise, 

As manufacturing dirt pies ; 

There’s many a change on Folly’s bells 
Quite equals mud and oyster shells,” &c.—[p. 65. 


We can scarcely guess for what such verse as 
this is presented to us. Poetry it assuredly is not ; 
it has neither wit, imagination, grace, nor any of 
the qualities which are essential to create pleasure, 
save a lumbering elephantine sportiveness, which 
excites our risible faculties, not with, but at the 
author. Such productions would no doubt answer 
very well to read in a family circle of indulgent 
critics, who could smile at the bad jokes, and look 
astonished at seeing so much worn out second rate 
morality proceed with such startling gravity from 





when it was debated whether he should be sold; 


lips so young; but the busy world expects, when a 
voice from the way-side demands its attention, to 
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receive something that has some merit to recom- 
mend it. 

In spirited poetry, however, which requires no 
delicate handling and skilful management, she is 
more successful. She has some good lyrics on the 
ocean, a subject which seems to call forth all her 
powers and enthusiasm ; we may mention “ Through 
the Waters,” p. 224; “The Young Mariners,” p. 
135; “* The Waters,” p. 97; “ This is the hour for 
me,” p. 139, and some few others as favorable 
specimens of her efforts. These productions, how- 
ever, require only a bold spirit and free utterance, 
and argue very litile for talent or genius; they 
are such as almost any wild and intelligent girl 
might write. We would quote one or two, but that 
they are long, and with such productions, to divide 
is to destroy. Asasample of her greatest success 
we would rather quote the following. In her ten- 
der songs, she is not usually happy, but this is 
quite good, notwithstanding that there is too much 
tinsel about it, and that it bears a most suspicious 
resemblance to Moore’s exquisite melody, “* Love's 
Young Dream.” 


“ Bright is the froth of an Eastern* wave, 
As it plays in the sun’s last glow ; 
Pure is the pearl in its crystal bed, 
Gemming the waters below ; 
Warm is the heart that mingles its blood 
In the red tide of Glory’s stream, 
But more flashingly bright, more pure, more warm, 
Is love’s first dream ! 


“ Hope paints the vision with hues of her own, 
In all the colors of spring ; 

While the young lip breathes, like a dewy rose, 
Fanned by the firefly’s wing ; 

’Tis a fairy scene, where the fancy roves, 
Exulting in passion’s warm beam ; 

Ah! ’tis sad to think we should wake with a chill, 
From love's first dream. 


‘¢ But it fades like the rainbow’s brilliant arch, 
Scattered by clouds and wind; 

Leaving the spirit, unrobed of light, 
In darkness and clouds behind. 

When mortals look back on the heartfelt woes 
They have met with in life’s rough stream, 
That sigh will be deepest which Memory gives 

To love’s first dream !” 


This is quite pretty, and displays much more 
imagination and taste than the ordinary run of her 
productions ; indeed, it is singularly good for her 
pen, and stands ont in bold relief among the various 
specimens of folly from which we have been quoting. 
Had she written more of equal merit, we could not 
have uttered a sentence in her dispraise, but it is 
alone, or with such companions only as serve it for 


* We may be thonght hypercritical when we ask why 
the “‘ Eastern” wave should be particularly bright at sunset ; 
we suspect our fair poetess meant “ Western.” If she were 
from Ireland, we should proclaim this to be as much of a 
bull as Lady Morgan’s “ orient beams of the setting sun.” 











a foil. It is very rarely that Miss Cook is blessed 
with any success in her attempts at serious or ten- 
der poetry. “The Dying Old Man to his Young 
Wife” and “ He led her to the Altar” are tolerable, 
but are not such as would attract attention in any 
respectable volume of poems. ‘There are a number 
of pieces addressed to her deceased mother, whose 
memory she seems to keep in touching reverence. 
Though she evidently writes with feeling on this 
subject, yet she is so unfortunate in her manner and 
ideas that she rarely excites any thing like sympa- 
thy. The well-known “ Old Arm-Chair” is the 
best, which fact is alone sufficient condemnation. 
Here is a delectable 


SONNET, 
WRITTEN AT THE COUCH OF A DYING PARENT. 


“Tis midnight! and pale Melancholy stands 
Beside me, wearing a funeral wreath, 
Of yew and cypress; the faint dirge of death 
Moans in her breathing, while her withered hands 
Fling corse-bedecking rosemary around. 
She offers nightshade, spreads a winding-sheet, 
Points to the clinging clay upon her feet, 
And whispers tidings of the charnel ground. 
Oh! pray thee, Melancholy, do not bring 
These bitter emblems with thee ; I can bear 
With all but these—’tis these,O God! that wring 
And plunge my heart in maddening despair. 
Hence, for a while, pale Melancholy go! 
And let sweet slumber lull my weeping wo.” 


The subject of this sonnet must preserve it from 
irreverent remark ; and we will pass it by, merely 
observing that, if the reader, in spite of his kind 
feelings and sympathies, is not inclined to smile at 
such an ill-placed and ill-conducted personification, 
he is less gifted with a sense of the ridiculous than 
we are. 

It is easy to perceive that Miss Cook has little 
or no ear for the niceties of versification. She 
writes carelessly and inartificially, paying no atten- 
tion to smoothness of rythm, or harmony, and we 
are continually annoyed with lines and stanzas 
whose faults are evidently not mere slips of the 
pen. How disagreeable is such jingle as 


“ Jove said, one day, he should like to know 
What would part the child of song from his lyre; 
And he summoned his minions, and bade them go, 
With all their bribes and powers below, 
Nor return ’till they had wrought his desire.”—[p. 113. 


Or this, 


“The God of day is speeding his way 
Through the golden gates of the West; 

The rose-bud sleeps in the parting ray, 
The bird is seeking its nest. 


“The peasant child, all strong and wild, 
Is growing quiet and meek ; 
All fire is hid ’neath his heavy lid, 
The lashes yearn to his cheek,” &c.—[p. 140. 


Such lines as these meet us on every page, and 
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prove, most incontestably, her utter ignorance of 
what constitutes smooth and flowing verse. 

There is one point in Miss Cook’s writings that 
we especially like, though it is frequently carried 
too far, and becomes outré, and that is the pure 
English of her language. She has sense enough 
to resist the atrocious taste of the day, which 
seems to lead authors into the belief that the further 
they stray from what formerly were the models of 
our tongue, the better they write. Nearly half 
the authors of England now employ an almost un- 
intelligible patois, varied according to their several 
tastes, but chiefly compounded of German and 
Anglo Saxon. Miss Cook has escaped this con- 
tamination. She writes English, pure, native 
English, never, or rarely, employing a word con- 
cerning which we feel any doubt. We have no- 
ticed a few, such as “serfdom,” and one or two 
others that are not exactly legitimate, but they are 
so rare as to attract but little notice. ‘This may 
spring from inability to coin new and unpronounce- 
able combinations, for we suspect, from several 
little indications, that her acquaintance with foreign 
languages is not extended, bat it is not, therefore, 
less pleasing. Frequently, however, as we have 
remarked above, it is carried too far, and words 
and expressions are employed that do well enough 
for conversation, but should never find their way 
into print. In poetry we have a right to expect 
elevation of language as well as of thought ; Words- 
worth himself, “that mild apostate from poetic 
rule,” has long ago, at least in practice, abandoned 
his youthful theory. Our fair authoress frequently 
exemplifies the fallacy of these notions, by the com- 
mon and even vulgar language that she occasion- 
ally introduces. Such stanzas as the following 
are utterly inadmissible ; the mode of expression 
would ruin the effect of the finest conception; but 
here, idea and language are “ par nobile fratrum.” 


«Our hungry eyes may fondly wish 
To revel amid flesh and fish, 
And gloat upon the silver dish 

That holds a golden plover ; 
Yet, if our table be but spread 
With savory cheese, and oaten bread, 
Be thankful if we’re always fed 

As well, the wide world over. 


“We may be poor,—but then, I guess, 
Our trouble with our pomp is less, 
For they who wear a russet dress 

May never fear the rumpling. 
And though champagne froth never hums 
Between our fingers and our thumbs, 
Red apoplexy never comes 

To dine with plain stone dumpling,” &c. 


Ohe jam satis! Would any poet be guilty of 


such lines? 


She is also not always as careful as she might 


‘* The gate 
Swings nobly back for you and I.” 


And, 


“*T'were madness for to listen long.” 


Which show too much carelessness for one who 
writes to print. 

We have said nothing concerning her two lon- 
gest poems, “ Melaia,” and ‘‘ Tracy de Vore and 
Hubert Gray,” which, as one of them gives its 
name to the volume, certainly seem to challenge 
some notice. ‘This is because they are absolutely 
beneath criticism. Their materials are too frail, 
too slight, to bear the slightest touch of examina- 
tion, and, as the fair authoress entirely mistook 
her vocation when she penned them, we shall, out 
of regard for her, pass them over in silence. 

We think that we have sufficiently proved the 
difference between Miss Cook’s pretensions and 
right to the title of poet, and we are willing to ac- 
cord to all her writings the merit of perfect inno- 
cence. ‘The tone is pure, and the morality unques- 
tionable, though it is spoon meat for babes, not food 
for strong men. Much of it may give pleasure 
after Mother Goose and other nursery rhymes are 
disposed of, and no evil can possibly arise from it, 
except that it may persuade sundry other unrea- 
sonable girls to commit similar collections to the 
world, which is already groaning under innumer- 
able such inflictions. 


Philadelphia, March 1845. L. 





WHEN—WHERE—AND HOW TO DIE. 
BY MRS. JANE L. SWIFT. 


Not in the pristine bloom of early years, 

When life its veil of roseate color wears ; 

When earth looks beautiful, and every scene 

Is robed in spring-time’s bright and living green :— 
Not while my untried heart beats light and free, 
And Hope’s gay bark floats on a waveless sea, 
While all th’ endearing ties of love are strong, 
And gladness makes the burthen of my song :— 
Not then, oh! no, not then would I decline 

Into the grave, that must, one day, be mine. 

But when my appointed work is nobly done, 
And my career of usefulness is run, 

When kindred ties no more my care demand, 
And earth can ask no eflort from my hand ;— 
Then, in a loving, loved, and green old age, 
Would my worn spirit find its anchorage. 


Not in the halls where pleasure holds her reign, 
Where ease and soft delights the soul enchain :— 
Not in the crowded mart of busy man, 

Where each seems bent upon some selfish plan :— 





be with respect to grammar. 
sionally offended with such expressions as 


Vor. XI—44 


Our ears are occa- 


Not in a land of strangers would I die, 
Unseen by any save a stranger’s eye; 
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With none to shed upon my lonely bier, 

The hallow’d off’ring of a single tear :— 

But in the twilight chamber of repose, 

Where lov’d ones may assuage death’s heavy throes; 
With dear familiar things to greet my sight, 

Ere I must bid them all a long “ good night—” 
There, in the peace serene of quiet home, 

May the dark herald with my summons come ; 
While grief resigned shall watch my latest sigh, 
And bless, with precious tears, my memory. 


Not with the scoffs of doubt upon my tongue— 

Not with a heart by dying terrors wrung— 

Not with a load of unrepented sin, 

To point the doom that death must usher in—- 

Not with a prayerless lip, or rebel tear, 

Would I prepare to close my sojourn here ; 

But, when the eye of sense grows weak and dim, 

Then may the eye of faith look up to Him, 

Who, having passed the flood of death before, 

E’er waits to greet his ransomed on its shore; 

‘To lay beneath the “ everlasting arms,” 

And gently soothe the parting soul's alarms, 

To whisper courage ’mid the dying strife 

That is to end the warfare-path of life— 

Thus, in a good old age, with kindred nigh, 

And heavenly hope to cheer—thus would I die. 
New- York. 





THE COTTAGE MAIDEN’S SONG. 


One morn I met a little gir); her hair was wreathed with 
flowers, 


That at the early dawn her hand had culled from Nature’s 
bowers ; 

The soft breath of the opening spring just sported with her 
curls, 

And kissed the dew-drops from the wreath that glistened 
there like pearls. 

Her step was light, and merrily, the while she tripped along, 

She sang in sweetest cadence, the cottage maiden’s song. 


“Oh! never a maiden bright, 1 ween, 
That in costly robe is clad, 

Has a foot as free as the cottage girl, 
A heart that is half so glad! 


“The swallow twitters beneath our roof, 
To tell of the opening dawn, 

And ere the sun on the stream has shone, 
Away to the woods we’re gone. 


“* We gather the flowers that, blooming wild, 
With their perfume fill the air— 

You nevet may find as beautiful 
In the rich and gay partérre. 


“ We hear the fall of the noisy brook 
As it leaps the rocks along; 

We chase each other across the hills ; 
We list to the wild birds’ song. 


“ But more than all, we breathe the pure, 
The fresh and the balmy air !— 





——_— = 


Who dwell in the close and crowded town, 
They never may breathe it there. 





**Oh, the city maiden’s cheek is pale, 
Her step is slow and sad ; 

There is no life like the cottage girl’s— 
No heart that is half so glad!” 


Tho’ all untaught the melody that through the wild woods 
rang, 

It seemed unto my raptur’d soul as if some spirit sang. 

Her lips were breathing harmony, her face spoke joy and 
mirth, 

As gracefully her airy form moved o’er the dewy earth. 

Tho’ years have flown, I see her still—I hear those wood- 
notes wild, 

That I heard her sing the morn | met that simple cottage 
child. 

LINo. 
Memphis, Tenn., March 1845. 





SCENES ABROAD. 


BY W. M. W. 
I. 


THE BULL-BAIT. 


“Yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly torn, 
Nor shrinks the female eye, nor even affects to mourn.” 


This bloody entertainment is too important a part 
of Limenian enjoyment, to be allowed to approach 
without all the evidences of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion and excitement. For the last few days the 
almost constant salutation of friends has been, are 
you going to the bull-bait? asked with the assur- 
ance of an affirmative answer. ‘To keep alive the 
expectation and excitement of the populace, on the 
morning of the day of entertainment, a procession 
paraded the streets of Lima, displaying the gay 
equipments in which the animals were to be deco- 
rated when they entered the ring; and some of the 
instruments of their torture. The same three 
ragged negroes with the cracked clarionet, flageolet 
and battered drum which figured in the religious 
procession of the preceding day, headed this, and 
after them were borne, extended upon frames, the 
square pieces of gay silk, sparkling with spangles 
and tinsel, intended as ornamental coverings for the 
bulls’ backs; strung on poles, carried by boys, were 
the short spikes intended to be stuck into the ani- 
mals’ bodies, each of these was gaily ornamented 
with fancy figures of bright colored paper, and 
enveloped by net-work balloons of the same mate- 
rial. But the most conspicuous articles of the 
procession were three figures, as large as life, 
borne above the heads of the crowd. One repre- 
sented an English peasant girl, in a gipsy bonnet, 
with a small basket on each arm; another an Eng- 
lish dandy, and the third, a negro in a grotesque 
attitude, with a long pipe in his mouth. These 
figures were hollow, constructed of light reeds 
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covered with painted paper, and were filled with 
fire works :—being placed in the arena, so as to 
invite the attacks of the infuriated bulls, the explo- 
sion of the fire-works added to his torment and 
fury. At the remote extremity of one of the ala- 
medas, or public walks, outside of the city, is situ- 
ated the theatre of exhibition, a large amphitheatre, 
enclosed by benches and boxes capable of accom- 
modating many thousand persons. In the centre of 
this arena is a small enclosure of posts, the ports 
being wide enough apart to admit the passage of a 
man. On one side of the amphitheatre a passage 
and gateway give admission to the bulls; over this is 
the seat of the judge ; opposite to this another gate- 
way is placed for the entrance of the horsemen and 
the exit of the dead bodies of bull, horse, or man. 
Four o’clock in the afternoon being the hour of 
commencement, for many hours before this time 
the populace was making its way to the point of 
attraction, and thronging along the line of the 
“Alameda del Aeho.” Under the trees of this 
promenade the Indian female venders of ‘* Chicha,” 
** Pisco” and “ Picante” had spread their tables and 
placed their jars for the temptation of the passers 
by. Attwo P. M. a very good volunteer company 
and band of music were on the line of march to 
the amphitheatre, and I mingled with the crowd 
accompanying them. ‘The vast amphitheatre was 
soon animated by the living mass, composed of all 
ranks, colors, ages and sexes. Soldiers, Indians, 
negroes, with all the constituents of a motley mob, 
occupied the open benches, and the boxes were 
brilliant with the bright colored shawls falling from 
beneath the dark saya-y-manto, and with the glit- 
tering uniforms of military officers. The impa- 
tience of the multitude for the commencement of 
the exciting exhibition was allayed by the per- 
formance of some admirable evolutions by the vol- 
unteer company. ‘These over, preparations com- 
menced for the bull-bait. ‘Twelve men came into 
the arena, six of them being on horse-back and six 
on foot: some of those a-foot had short implements 
in their hands shaped something like a brick-layer’s 
trowel ; others were armed with straight swords; 
those on horse-back held long spears in their hands ; 
all carried long crimson shawls or cloaks on their 
left arms. The figure of the English peasant girl 
being placed in the arena, these persons, each of 
whom has a technical name, drew off to one side of 
the ring, with the exception of a horseman who 
placed himself at the mouth of the entrance to re- 
ceive the bull at his onset. These arrangements 
being completed, the murmuring noise of the assem- 
bled multitude sank into the silence of momentary 
expectation; a rocket whizzed through the air— 
the gate flew open and the bull, wild with fury, 
rushed into the arena; he turned immediately upon 
the horseman, who sprung off at full speed around 


let fly his red cloak and streamed it through the air 

before the bull’s face, who vainly struck his horns 

again and again at the deceptive obstacle : pausing 

in disappointment, the other men and horsemen 

ran at him, flaunting the provoking crimson cloaks 

before his eyes and irritating him with loud cries. 

Amid clouds of dust and the excited shouts of the 

spectators, he pursued first one and then another. 

Of those on foot some would stand boldly in front 

of the bull as he came rushing upon them, and as 
he bowed his head to gore them, would receive the 
thrust upon the crimson shawl and spring nimbly 
aside; others flying would conduct the pursuing 
animal to the central enclosure, when the man 

sprang between the posts, and as the bull dashed 
against them, sharp spikes were thrust into his neck 
and shoulders, and left sticking there. Turning in 
pain and wild rage from these persecutors, the bull 
came suddenly upon one of the men advancing 
towards him; the man had not time to prepare to 
receive him, and turned to fly, he was some dis- 
tance from shelter, and the bull rushed swiftly after 
him; the spectators gloried in the excitement of 
this pursuit, and cries of “hurrah for the bull,” 
“hurrah for the ball,’ showed which had their 
sympathies ; the ball gained rapidly upon his flying 
enemy, and his horns were at his back, when the 
man saved himself by a spring into the surround- 
ing benches. ‘The paper figure next attracted his 
fury, at one plunge of his horns he demolished it, 
but found his head and face in the midst of the fire 
and noise of expleding crackers. Having been 
vexed, worried and goaded in this manner sufli- 
ciently long, one of the horsemen, to whom was 
assigned the task of despatching him, approached 
for that purpose ; the bull rushed upon the horse’s 
fore shoulder, and nearly overturned him, the rider 
wheeled him around and returned to the encounter ; 
this time the bull thrust his horns under the shoulder 
and breast of the horse, raising his fore legs from 
the ground, and as he was turned again from the 
attack the blood was seen flowing down his legs; 
a third time and more successfully they came 
upon the devoted bull; as the bull bowed his head 
for the attack, the horseman passed to one side, 
and plunged the spear deep into the neck at the 
junction of the head. He sank to the ground, and 


“ Without a groan, without a struggle dies.” 


The drums rolled, and the breathlessness of excite- 
ment broke into the confused murmur of many 
voices. Four horses harnessed to an axle on low 
wheels were brought in, and the dead bull’s head 
being lashed to the axle, they were driven out with 
a speed which gave the horses the appearance of 
scarcely touching the ground. 

The next bull was to be killed by one of the men 





the circle, the bull following in mad pursuit and 
keeping close upon the flank of the horse ; the rider 


on foot with swords. The English dandy figure 
replaced that of the peasant-girl, another rocket 
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ascended the air, and the enraged animal dashed 
into the ring. Having undergone the same round 
of worrying, had pikes thrust into him and fire- works 
exploded about him, when in his wildest fury, his 
antagonist advanced to the encounter of life and 
death. The bull having discovered him came 
dashing upon him with desperate rapidity ; the man 
stood firmly to receive the attack. As the bull 
bowed his head close upon the body of his antago- 
nist, it appeared as if he must be sent tossing into 
the air; but at this critical moment the “ matador” 
thrust forward the red cloak on his left arm, and 
exposed the straight sword in his right hand; the 
next moment it was buried almost to the hilt in the 
chest of the animal, the point passing in at his left 
shoulder. The man stepped back, the poor brute 
turned his head up to the gay boxes with a look of 
unutterable agony, a crimson column gushed from 
his mouth, his head dropped and he fell lifeless to 
the ground. 

The third bull did not fall into the hands of so 
skilful an enemy as the last, and experienced the 
most horrible mangling before his death was ef- 
fected. It being the intention to destroy him in the 
same manner as the last ; the sword, though deeply 
stricken, did not penetrate any vital part, and the 
poor animal walked about with it projecting from 
him. One of the horsemen next attempted to des- 
patch him with a spear, but this was in a most 
bungling manner thrust through his shoulder, the 
bright point appearing through the skin back of the 
fore leg; he continued moving about with the long 
pole rising from his body. Spear after spear and 
lance after lance were stricken into him without 
fatal effect, until weakened by wounds and loss of 
bload, he laid himself down against the enclosure 
of the arena, where he was killed by one of the 
short trowel-shaped implements, being stuck into 
his neck. The fourth bull being admitted, the 
chief interest of hunting him arose from the ad- 
mission of a boy of twelve or fourteen years of 
age, on horse-back, as one of his tormentors. The 
next, from his wild and determined ferocity, con- 
tributed much to the sport and excitement. One 
of the horsemen with a spear rode up to destroy 
him, but the bull dashed upon the chest of the horse, 
a noble white animal, one of the bulls horns was 
seen driven almost to its root into the breast of the 
horse, and the next moment horse and rider, first 
raised into the air, were tossed struggling upon the 
ground, the man beneath the horse. Both were now 
entirely at the mercy of the bull, who drew back for a 
renewed attack; at this moment the horse raised 
upon his fore feet, the rider was jerked out by his 
associates, and the horse fell dead upon the spot. 
As if aware that the dead beast was beyond the 
reach of his fury, the bull turned and walked quietly 
from the place. His magnanimity however availed 
him nothing, for his own dead body was flying out 
of the arena at the heels of the dashing horses, a 








few minutes afier they had removed that of the 
slaughtered horse. 

The next exhibition was one of the highest de- 
gree of interest. In front of the gate, at which the 
bull enters, a man was placed to receive him; he 
rested upon one knee and was armed with a very 
long spear, the extremity of the pole of which was 
supported against the ground while its point had 
such a direction as was intended to impale the ani- 
mal as he rushed into the arena. As the signal 
rocket whizzed in the air the gates flew open, and 
on came tearing the bull, his back sparkling with 
ignited fire-works. With great coolness the man 
directed the point of the spear towards the breast 
of the animal, but he rushed to one side and avoided 
it; the next moment his head was pressing the 
man to the ground, the cloud of dust, raised by his 
struggles, shut them from view. All the men in 
the arena ran to the spot, attracting the bull’s atten- 
tion by their cries and flaring the red cloths in his 
face. He was fortunately diverted by these and 
they were able to rescue their comrade from his 
dangerous situation without material injury. 

By this time the day was sinking into the dim- 
ness of twilight, and the sport terminated with the 
destruction of this bull. 

As the departing multitude was thronging the 
alameda on their return to the city, the great Ca- 
thedral bell tolled for the vesper prayer—that 
solemn sound which in a moment stops the whole 
city, all within its hearing, still and motionless. 
Its effect was very impressive upon the present 
occasion. All stood still and silent as if turned 
into statues; every hat was lifted, and man, fresh 
from the bloody and merciless sports of his own 
heart, stood, for a brief moment, in confessed humility 
before the God of benevolence, mercy and justice. 
Again the bell tolled and all moved on in mirthful 
animation. 

il. 
A REVOLUTION : 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICANISM. 


Whilst we were amid all the excitement of the 
bull-bait on the 17th of June, the magnates and 
politicians of Peru were absorbed in the deeper 
and more important excitement of consummating a 
pre-arranged political revolution, and we came out 
of the arena under a different government from that 
under which we entered it. 

There was something peculiar in this revolu- 
tion, which may make it worthy the attention of 
those who take any interest in the progress of 
civil liberty, however unworthy they may deem 
the confused record of ‘* South American distur- 
bances.” A patriotic Peruvian, writing for the 
Lima paper, concludes a glowing eulogium upon the 
perpetual spring of its climate, by stating as the 
climax of advantages, “Its enabling a poor man 
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like himself to keep a horse all the year round ;” 
but while he is enjoying himself upon this horse, 
he is, although for many years unconnected with 
any party, suddenly arrested and thrown into prison 
as a political conspirator; hence, he concludes that 
“keeping a horse all the year round” is not the 
greatest advantage a citizen can enjoy, and the 
frequency of revolution is a melancholy justifica- 
tion of this unfortunate citizen’s lamentation. 
Within ten years Peru has had more than ten chiefs 
of the government. The usual mode of proceed- 
ing has been, for some General of a ragged army, 
upon any pretext, to place himself in opposition to 
the existing chief. If this latter can muster suffi- 
cient force to march against the rebel, scarcely is 
he clear of the gates before the next man in au- 
thority, his best friend, declares himself the head 
of the government, and shuts the gates upon both 
belligerents. The last constitutionally elected 
President was General Orbegoso, who, being driven 
from his seat ten years ago, is now living quietly 
on his farm, while usurper has followed usurper in 
the administration. Inthe course of these changes 
General Vivaneon recently found himself at the 
head of the government, when a General Cas- 
tillo raised the standard of revolt upon the ground 


them, he commenced a march upon Lima. The 
citizens of Lima immediately flew to arms, those 
of Callao closed their stores and marched up to 
aid in defence of the capital. So great was the 
enthusiasm that many foreigners of respectability, 
who had never meddled in the affairs of the coun- 
try, took up arms in defence of this attempt to 
establish civillaw. Discovering the state of affairs, 
Echenique sent in word that he was not coming 
in hostile attitude, but only for such refreshments 
aud necessaries as were required to enable his 
forces efficiently to execute their orders, and he 
expected to be received with open arms. This 
plea being distrusted, forces were sent out to meet 
him ; he retired before them and placed the Cor- 
dilleras between himself and Lima. Upon this 
being ascertained, Lima and Callao went into re- 
joicing. Banners fluttered from the house-tops, 
triumphal arches were erected, and strips of gay- 
colored muslin were festooned across the streets. 

“South American Republics” have become pro- 
verbial for anarchy and political instability, and in 
the mouths of monarchists are scoffing arguments 
against republicanism. The state of affairs at 
which we have glanced in this most disorganized 
of all these governments is truly deplorable, and 


that he must have a constitutional president. He| yet, in its worst condition, the state of the people 
did not want to be president himself—he did not is infinitely superior to what it was under the vice- 
care who was, but the president must be properly|regal government. Then the imposing richness 
elected and not self-appointed. Vivaneon marched| of the court and capital was nurtured upon the 
out to chastise this rebellious chief, and both armies | blood of the people, and the brilliant glitter of roy- 
encamped in the mountains at a remote distance| alty and aristocracy turned the eye from the tears 
from each other. From time to time Vivaneon|@nd sufferings of the mass. Republicanism has 
drew upon the cities and provinces which acknow- | Shown forth, not made the defects of the people, 
ledged his authority for men and money, which and what spectacle has lost by its establishment 
were duly sent him by those left in charge. Do-| humanity has gained. Let it be remembered, that 


mingo Elias, the Prefect of Lima, a very wealthy 


but comparatively a few years have elapsed since 


citizen, a merchant, and large landed proprietor, | these countries shook off the dominion of Europe, 
filled requisition after requisition for money and|@nd already some of them are assuming the charac- 
men, made by Vivaneon, and yet no conclasion| ter of steady and established governments ; Chili 
was brought to the war—no action fought between | is in quiet and flourishing organization. The same 
the parties in the field, and there was no proper| influences which have made these republics unhappy, 
head of the government in the capital. Things| blighted them yet more under monarchical govern- 
having gone on in this state for many months, on| ment, and offered a theme to the genius of so 
the 17th of June, as before stated, Domingo Elias | eatly a writer as Thomson. 


assembled the citizens and militia; enumerated 
what he had done to enable Vivaneon to bring the 
war to a close; pictured the distracted state of the 
country ; pronounced himself at the head of the 
government until the will of the people could be 
known ; and he declared the military chiefs as ene- 
mies to their country unless they disbanded their 
forces and returned to the condition of peaceable 
citizens. In the midst of these stormy scenes 
arose another speck of war. Elias had relied for 
the support of his measures upon the citizens of 
Lima and Callao, and also upon that of General 


“ But what avails this wondrous waste of wealth? 
This gay profusion of luxurious bliss? 
This pomp of nature?” 


‘ Ah! what avail their fatal treasures, hid 
Deep in the bowels of the pitying earth, 
Golconda’s gems and sad Potosi’s mines ?” 


“ Kind, equal rule, the government of laws, 
And all-protecting freedom, which alone 
Sustains the name and dignity of man;— 
These are not theirs.” 


Undoubtedly there are many causes tending to 


Echenique, commanding fifteen hundred men of| sink these people below the “dignity of man.” One 
the party of Vivaneon, Echenique had received| of the most prominent, is the marked difference 
bis orders from Elias; but, instead of executing between the races. The Spaniard looking upon 
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the mass of the people, the Indian race, as living 
only for his use and as the creatures of his domin- 


ion. The Indian, accustomed to regard the Span- 
iard as his tyrant and oppressor, assumes a dogged 
sullenness of manner and appearance ; refuses to 
assimilate with him, and delights, in the midst of 
chapels and priests, to remember the days of his 
Incas, and the sun-worship of his fathers. The 
aspiring Spaniard, in the prohibitions of republican 
equality, can only maintain his domination by mili- 
tary organization, and the passive character of the 
Indian, indifferent to his chiefs and having no attach- 
ment to political principles, affords a suitable ma- 
terial for the establishment of numerous and petty 
bands. Hence the glitter of an uniform, a gilded 
curse to any country, is the leading idea of South- 
American politics. The great deficiency of moral 
sense may be named as another prominent obstacle 
to the advance of self-government. The self-edu- 
cation of republicanism is that which best counter- 
acts these influences, it is doing its work and re- 
generating these people ; or rather, it is making a 
people where, politically speaking, there was none. 
Blow by blow the principles of self-government 
are being driven into them. Two words are be- 
coming common in the mouths of all, which are 





the representatives of important ideas and trains of 
thought, “ civicos’” and “ militares,” citizens and 
soldiers, with a merited malediction upon the latter. 
The little detail of the present disturbances with 
which we have commenced this paper, although 
entirely unimportant for its facts, is highly impor- 
tant as an illustration of the progress of ideas. 
No matter what the result of the present distur- 
bance, it has made its impression. The cause of 
revolt, even though a pretended one. put forth by 
the military chief, is an evidence of political ad- 
vancement ; and a still greater evidence of this is 
found in the fact, that not a military adventurer, 
but a plain merchant, with a large personal stake 
in the country, stands at the head of the last revolt, 
and so far is sustained. ‘The present contest is be- 
tween the civil and military spirit; whereas all 
previous quarrels have been between rival military 
chiefs. The more we investigate the past and 
present condition of these countries, the more do 
we respect and admire the success of republican- 
ism in elevating the dignity of man, and we see 
this spirit in its most disordered garb more worthy 
of veneration than monarchy in all the decoration 
and gaudy pomp which attempts in vain to hide its 
unnatural deformity. Lima, Peru. 








THE ROAD-SIDE INN. 


I had wander’d far in my careless glee, 

Through the long Spring morn, with the bird and bee ; 
1 had pluck’d full heaps from the jasmine’s bloom, 

As | trembling crept in the cypress gloom ; 

T had linger’d near each familiar nook, 

Where the wild deer drinks at the silvery brook ; 
And trod each path through the wood and dell, 

Till a languor strange, o’er my spirit fell. 


“Ah! now,” methought, “ for a place of rest, 

Some quiet spot, where the weary guest 

Might idly lie, through the noon-tide hours, 

And weave sweet dreams, like these tangled flowers !” 
I look’d me round, with an anxious eye, 

Through the leafy depths of the forest high, 

And oh! what joy! when I soon descried 

A rustic inn, by the green road-side. 


*T was a sunny spot! but its wide roof spread, 
In grateful shade o’er my throbbing head ; 

Its narrow windows of varied shape, 

Were curtain’d close with the wild wood-grape ; 
One only entrance, the open door, 

With long grey mosses was festoon’d o’er ; 

And my good host chose for his simple sign, 
This rural emblem, an Acorn fine. 


I enter'd in, and a weleome bland 

Was gently murmur’d on either hand, 

While my host bow’d low, with a kindly tone, 
As I told the length of my ramble lone ; 

He pointed out with a quiet grace 

The broad ground-floor for my resting-place, 





Since the upper chambers were fill’d with guests, 
As one might know, from their songs and jests. 


I laid me down on a rustic bed, 

Whose yielding moss sweetest perfume shed, 
And life’s pure pleasure seem’d at its brim, 
As I stretch’d me out in that twilight dim. 
The sportive breezes with gentle knell, 

Kept perfect tune to the brook’s far swell, 
And the sylvan echoes that wander’d round 
Commingled clear, in Eolian sound. 


I slept awhile, and I may not tell 

What blessed dreams on my spirit fell,— 

Of starry grottoes and green-wood shades, 
Where fountains gurgled through pebbly glades; 
Of wild-born fairies, whose restless wings 
Gave music-notes, as from secret springs ; 

Of beds of bloom, o’er whose fragrant crowds 
Sweet odors floated in misty clouds. 


The sun shone far in the golden West, 

When | started up from that pleasant rest, 

And found no reckoning, save thanks, was due, 
To my woodland host, so kind and true : 

“ Long life,” I cried from my inmost heart, 

As on homeward ramble I would depart ; 

“ Long life and health, to this host of mine, 
The old oak tree, at the Acorn sign !” 


Mary E. Lee. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF VIRGINIA. 


Nothing short of divine inspiration, could have 
induced one hundred and twenty rational men, to 
embark in three vessels; the one, of one hundred 
tons; the other of forty tons; and the third, of 
twenty tons, in the cold, and dreary month of Janua- 
ry, to brave the dangers of the ocean, in search of a 
new, and unknown world. It is certainly true, that 
Christopher Newport, Bartholomew Gosnold, and 
John Radcliffe, and their resolute companions, did 
sail from England in the month of January 1607, 
and after a long and perilous voyage, were driven 
by a furious storm, between the capes, Henry and 
Charles, and anchored in the bay of Chesapeak, 
on the 26th of April. After landing and refresh- 
ing themselves, the box, which contained their 
orders, was opened ; and it was seen, that Bartholo- 
mew Gosnol. Edward Wingfield. Christopher New- 
port. John Smith. John Ratcliffe. John Morrison. 
and George Kendall, were of the Council ; where- 
upon they chose Edward Wingfield their president. 

Proceeding up the river, which they called James, 
they landed on a peninsula, where they built James 
Town. 

Here they “ builded an altar unto the Lord,” and 
here, in this savage wilderness, the Germ of this 
mighty nation wasdeposited. Our pilgrim fathers 
“smelled a sweet savour;” and felt that the Lord 
would not “ curse the ground any more for man’s 
sake.” As God blessed Noah and his sons, so did 
he bless our fathers, and say unto them, “ be fruit- 
ful, and multiply :” the fear of you shall be upon the 
Red Man, “upon every beast of the earth, and upon 
every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth upon the 
earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea; into your 
hand are they delivered.” The forests abounded 
with deasis: the air with fowls, and the waters 
were filled with fishes. The earth yielded an 
abundant supply of corn, vegetables, and fruit. 
The promises of the Lord were fulfilled; and the 
Pilgrims went forth to toil. 

“The infernal Serpent, whose guile deceived 
the mother of mankind,” stirred up their envy, and 


Martin and Newport were infected with the “ gold 
humbug.” They searched for gold: dug for gold : 
washed for gold ; and loaded their ships with “ glit- 
tering dirt ;” their labour was as unprofitable, 
and their losses nearly as great, as the Virginia 
gold finders of the present day, have sustained. 
Their next essay was to make glass; in this 
they also failed; and were taught by experience, 
to acknowledge the justice and foresight of Capt. 
Smith, who dissuaded them from the attempt. 
Capt. Smith, after much persuasion, was, by the 
vote of the Council, and request of the people, in- 
vested with the government. ‘The building of a 
Palace, commenced by President Ratcliffe, was 
suspended: the church was repaired: the store 
houses finished, the fort put in order, and the men 
made to perform their duty. Capt. Newport arri- 
ved, with orders to explore the country above the 
falls of James river, and brought a portable barge, 
for that purpose. Several persons of distinction 
came with him : among them were Thomas Forest 
and his wife, and Anne Burras, her maid: these 
were the first women from England. Newport, 
(against the advice of Smith,) proceeded, with an 
hundred and twenty men, on a voyage of discovery, 
above the falls. Gold was his chief object, in 
which he (failed, and returned without effecting any 
valuable information, his men discontented, and 
harassed with toil and hunger. 

Smith having detected Newport and Ratcliffe, in 
a plot to depose him, sent them both to England; 
restored order, and sent out foraging parties, who 
procured a scanty supply of corn. ‘The first mar- 
riage which was solemnized in Virginia, was be- 
tween John Laydon and Anne Burras Mrs. Forest's 
maid. This occurred soon after the sailing of the 
ship. Powhatan invited Capt. Smith to visit him 
at Werowocomoco, and promised to supply him 
with corn, if he would have a house built for him. 
Two English men, and four Germans, were sent 
over land, to build the house, and Smith went by 
water: they left James Town, on the 29th of De- 
cember 1608. and were weather bound at Hamton 
for a week, and arrived off Werowoc/moco, on the 
12th January, 1609. The river being nearly fro- 


caused false charges against John Smith; one of |zen over; they made their way through the ice: 
the Council, whose high spirit, and integrity of |Smith leading the way, landed on the frozen oze, 
purpose, made him indispensable to the success of |sinking up to his knees, arrived in safety at the 


the Colony ; he was the master spirit: the “ father 
of the country.” The discords and factions were 
quieted by their preacher, Mr. Hunt. Smith was 
restored to the Council, and they all received the 
Communion, in confirmation of their peace and 
concord. The town was located on the upper, or 
western end of the island; where the land was 
higher, freer from marshes, and abounding more 


cabins on the shore, and sent to Powhatan, who 
supplied them with bread, venison, and turkies. 
The Germans who had been sent to build a house 
for Powhatan, united with him in a plot to kill 
Smith. He sent an ample supply of provisions for 
their supper, and summoned his men to surprise 
Smith and his comrades, whilst they were at sup- 
per; but his guardian angel, Pocahontas, warned 


with pure water; that at the lower end, being|him of his danger. Smith, being on his guard, 
brackish. A Fort, and log huts were soon erected, | eluded the stratagem, returned to James Town, his 





and the adventurers protected from the weather ;| boats loaded with corn, and his men unhurt. 


and assaults from their savage neighbors. 


During Smith’s absence, Scriviner, Waldo, An- 
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thony Gosnold, with several others, went to Hog 
Island in a Skiff, which, in returning, was capsi- 
zed; and all hands were drowned. Having an 
abundant supply of provisions ; the colony went to 
work with spirit: dug a well, and procured good 
water within the Fort, built twenty houses: re- 
paired the Church : built a block house in the point 
of the Island, and arranged their Weirs, and nets, 
for the Spring fishing. 

Sicklemore, who had been sent to search for 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s lost colony, returned without 
any information. Capt. ,Argal arrived from Eng- 
land, in a ship, loaded with provisions, and wine, 
on a trading voyage; by this vessel they received 
information of a large supply, to be sent by Lord 
Delawarr, as Captain General, and Governor in 
Chief, of Virginia. Smith, in the mean time, sent 
a party to make a settlement at the Falls, under 
the command of Mr. West, a brother of Lord Del- 
awarr, and another to Nansamond, under the com- 
mand of Martin. 

Smith followed West’s company to the Falls, and 
in returning, his powder pouch took fire, and wounded 
him in a most dreadful manner. Smith was so dis- 
abled by wounds, that he resolved to return to Eng- 
land, Capt. Percy was prevailed on, to act as Pres- 
ident, until the arrival of the Lord -Delawarr. 
Smith sailed in September 1609. never to return. 
He left three ships, and seven barges: articles for 
trade ; the crop of corn, ripe: with ten weeks pro- 
vision in store ; four hundred and ninety colonists, 
twenty pieces of ordnance, three hundred muskets, 
with other arms, and amunition: the language, and 
habits of the Indians, well known to one hundred 
well trained soldiers: Nets for fishing : tools of all 
sorts: cloaths sufficient to supply the colony ; six 
mares and a horse: five hundred hogs : hens, chick- 
ens, sheep, and goats. 

Capt. Smith was born at Willoughby, in Lin- 
colnshire, in the year 1579. At thirteen years old, 
he left school, sold his books, and went off to go 
to sea, unknown to his father, was detected, and 
stoped. At fifteen years old, he went to France, 
with a son of Lord Willoughby, from France he 
went to Scotland, and thence he returned home, 
where he studied the art of war ; became an expert 
horseman, and adroit in the use of the lance. Sailed 
for Italy: was thrown overboard: swam to an Is- 
land near Nice, in Savoy, and was taken off by a 
French privateer, in which he went to the Medi- 
terranean, where they took a rich Venetian ship. 
Left the ship with his share of the prize money : 
went to Vienna, and entered Count Meldrith’s regi- 
ment, then about to go against the Turks. He 
soon obtained the command of a troop of horse: 
Accepted the challenge of a turkish officer, to sin- 
gle combat, on horse back, with a lance: he killed 
the Turk, and bore off his head, in triumph. A 
like challenge was twice repeated, in each of which 
he killed his man. The Duke of Transilvania 








gave him a pension, and by his letters patent, gave 
him a coat of arms, with three Turks heads, in a 
shield, for his arms. 

In an open boat of three tons burthen, Smith, 
with Dr. Russel, and thirteen men, explored the 
Chesapeak bay, to its head, going into all its tribu- 
tary rivers, as far as his boat could be navigated, 
observing minutely the country and its localities : 
the accuracy of his observations has been con- 
firmed by all who have followed him; and in the 
dispute between lord Baltimore, and William Penn, 
about their boundary lines; after various serveys ; 
it was decided by the disputants, that Smith’s map, 
should be relied on, as the more accurate, than all 
that had been subsequently made. His survey of 
the James river, and its tributary streams, and coun- 
try bordering on them, as Jaid down on his map, is 
acknowledged be very accurate, and proves in- 
contestibly that it is the work of one to whom the 
people of our State owe a debt of endless gratitude. 

Percy, who succeeded Smith, as President, came 
in the first fleet: he was brother to the Earl of 
Northumberland, and esteemed for honour, courage, 
and industry: he had been, for some time, in bad 
health, and had taken his passage for England; 
but when Smith was disabled, and advised to re- 
turn to England; he yielded to the solicitations of 
the people, and took upon himself, the government 
of the Colony. 

Smith’s departure was a signal for revolt: he 
only kept the colonists in subjection; and the In- 
dians inawe. As soonas his departure was known, 
the Indians robbed, and murdered all whom they 
met. Percy could not support his authority : an- 
archy, and confusion followed : the provisions were 
wasted, and the Colony reduced to want. Rat- 
cliffe, and thirty others, were killed by Powhatan’s 
men, and West sailed for England. Those who 
were left, were dying from starvation, when Sir 
Thomas Gates, and Sir George Summers arrived, 
on the 24th of May 1610. Finding the remnant 
of the Colony, in such a suffering and querulous 
state, they took them on board their ships, and set 
sail for England; abandoning the settlement, and 
country. They were met on the 9th of June, by 
the Lord Delawarr, and returned to James Town. 
Lord Delawarr entered on his duties as Governor : 
appointed officers, and allotted to every man, his 
place, and duty : order being restored, and the men 
at work, Sir George Summers sailed for Bermuda, 
and Sir Thomas Gates, for England. Percy, with 
fifty well trained soldiers, were sent to war against 
the Indians : they burnt their houses, and murdered 
their women and children. The governor made a 
trip to the Falls, where he had several of his men 
killed by the Indians. He was sick, when he arrived, 
and he declined so rapidly, that, on the 28th of 
March 1611, he sailed for the West Indies; leav- 
ing the government again in the hands of Percy, until 
the arrival of Sir Thomas Dale, who arrived on 
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the 10th of May, as High Marshal of Virginia, 
with three ships: men, cattle, and provisions for a 
year. He found the people idle, and improvident ; 
the crop of corn not planted: all hands were im- 
mediately employed in planting corn; which pro- 
duced a short crop of sound corn. With an hun- 
dred men he explored the country of Nansamond, 
and went to the Falls of James river: on his re- 
turn, he selected a scite for a town, on a high and 
narrow neck of table land, having an extensive 
view of the river, in four directions : the narrowest 
part of the neck, being only three hundred and 
sixty feet across, from river, to river. ‘The muti- 
nous conduct which had so frequently retarded the 
progress of the Colony, now threatened to subvert 
the authority of the governor, and compelled him to 
proclaim martial law, which he rigidly enforced. 
Jeffrey Abbot, who had been one of Capt. Smith’s 
most hardy, brave, and obedient soldiers, united 
with several others, in a plot against the govern- 
ment: it was discovered, and defeated, before any 
serious evil occurred. It however caused Sir 
Thomas to suspend his operations at Henrico, and 
return to James Town. Sir Thomas Gates arri- 
ved in August, with six ships, three hundred men, 
an hundred cattle, two hundred hogs, munitions of 
war, provisions, &c., and assumed the Government. 
Sir Thomas Dale, with the approbation of the new 
Governor, returned, with three hundred men, to the 
scite of his town, which he called Henrico, in honor 
of Prince Henry. He made a palisade from river 
to river, without the limits of the town, to protect 
his men, and confine his stock : he built watch tow- 
ers, at the corners of the town, on the high banks 
of the river; erected store houses, and a church, 
and comfortable houses for the accommodation of 
himself, and his men. On the opposite side of the 
river, which is also an isthmus, several forts, and 
an hospital were erected on the high land, South 
West of his town, and overlooking a rich body of 
flat land, now known as Coxendale. On the same 
side of the river, nearly due South from Henrico, 
on a high hill overlooking the river as it winds 
around the isthmus, Mr. Whitaker, their preacher, 
located himself: the house was just above the 
rocky precipice, under which the Steamer passes ; 
it is covered with ivy, and in the Spring is a rich, 
and beautiful parjerre. John Rolfe, the husband 
of Pocahontas, lived at Varina, on the river, two 
miles below the town of Henrico, on the same side 
of the river, and there, the first court house of the 
country, was built, there were also a jail, and a 
Parsonage, all of brick. Stith, the historian of 
Virginia, was the parson of the parish, and wrote 
his history there. Lots of an hundred acres were 
given in fee, to actual settlers ; and the lands in Sir 
Thomas’ settlement on the north side of the river, 
in Varina Neck, being soon occupied ; he crossed 
over and dislodged the Indians residing on a point 


Appomattox rivers: Here he made a settlement, 
and called it Bermuda Hundred; this was also an 
isthmus of fertile land, producing abundant crops 
of corn: it was laid off in lots of an hundred acres 
each, and soon settled. 

In the beginning of the year 1612, Capt. Argall 
arrived, with two ships loaded with provisions, and 
men. Argall was sent to the river Potomac, to 
trade for corn: Here he found Pocahontas, and 
having enticed her on board his ship; brought her 
to James Town. A messenger was sent to her 
father, to inform him of her arrival, and that she 
should be sent to him, if he would give up the men 
&c then in his possession. Pocahontas remained 
contented at James Town until the following win- 
ter of 1613, when Sir Thomas Dale took her on 
board his ship and went into York river, to Pow- 
hatan’s seat, Werowocomoco, and sent Rolfe and 
Sparks, to inform him of the arrival of his daugh- 
ter: he sent two of his sons on board the ship to 
see their sister, whom they found well; Powhatan 
would not see, nor treat with Rolfe and Sparks, for 
the ransome of his daughter. Pocahontas told her 
brother, that she was attached to Mr. Rolfe, and 
wished to marry him; they apprised their father of 
it: he assented, and Sir Thomas Dale returned to 
James Town, taking Poca, with him. Powhatan 
sent his brother, Opachisco and two of his sons, to 
James Town, to be present at the marriage, and to 
represent him, and to do whatever was required 
for the confirmation of his assent to her marriage, 
which was solemnized in April 1613, Mr. Hunt 
being the chaplain at James Town. 





THE MEMORY OF THE DEPARTED. 


1. 


The holy dead ! how oft their forms rise up before our sight, 

At twilight’s calm and pensive hour, or ’mid the solemn 
night ; 

In dreams we see the once-loved forms which low in earth 
now sleep, 

We haste to clasp them in our arms, and then we wake and 
weep. 


And often, in our sunniest hours, we seem to hear the tone 

Of those whose voices from this world are now forever 
gone ; 

Pale, moonlight forms will often flit across the paths we 
tread, 

And o’er us comes, in festive hours, the memory of the dead. 


Ill. 


The flowers they loved are dear to us ; we touch with gen- 
tler hand 

The trifles which they loved, who once were of our cher- 
ished band ; 

Round each familiar, household thing, a hallowing charm 





of land, formed by the junction of the James and 
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is thrown, 
Each has a value in our eyes, to others al] unknown. 
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IV. 


Often do Music’s strains recall! to us sad memories 

Of some, whose voices once have joined in those sweet 
melodies ; 

Oft long forgotten strains, when struck the harp’s sweet 
strings upon, 

Awaken echoes in our hearts which “ breaking, still bear 


on.” 
Vv. 

So let it be! forget them not—though sometimes o’er the 
brow 

A shadow steal, and gushing tears fast from our eyelids 
flow ; 

Though parted from our dearest ones, we have not loved in 
vain, 


For in the spirit-land our souls with theirs shall dwell again. 


Martritpa Freeman Dana. 
Bedford Co., Va. 


HUMILITY. 


BY MRS..E. H. EVANS. 


She was a meek and gentle-hearted girl, 
With eyes of azure ’neath their white lids shining, 
As once within a lily’s pearly cup, 
“* Blue-bosomed violets,” I saw reclining. 
Her voice was like a mournful strain of love, 
At which we smile and weep, with changeful seeming ; 
While o’er her cheek sweet thoughts their tracery made, 
In fleeting blushes, bright as Fancy’s dreaming. 


Her mouth was like a rose-bud, cleft with pearl,— 

Her hair, as sun-bathed cloud, was softly golden,— 
And her slight form, in its unstudied grace, 

Seemed like some fairy sprite of vision olden. 
Her robes were always white, without a gem ;— 

To seek by art to make her charms the rarer, 
Were vain, as with our feeble skill to paint 

A floweret’s silken leaf, to show it fairer. 


And then her soul, within its breathing shrine, 
Seemed Love reposing in the arms of Beauty ;— 
Wetching the spirit-buds of hope expand, 
Or thrilling, Angel-like, at each new duty. 
She was no votary mid Fashion’s throng, 
In the voluptuous waltz all languid gliding, 
Where, with flushed cheek, and bosom slightly veiled, 
The child of Pleasure mocks at Wisdom’s chiding. 


She, to the lowly vale where Sorrow pined, 
Brought smiling, sweet Relief, and heavenly blessing, 
And warmed the lonely, widowed mother’s heart, 
Folding her laughing babe with mild caressing. 
The very ploughman, rough and rude to most, 
Softened his voice whene’er he heard her greeting, 
And with bared brow, and meek, respectful gaze, 
Seemed to grow gentler from the transient meeting. 


Yet was she ever pensive—for to her 

Earth had no power to wake its best emotion, 
For she had loved, as only such can love, 
_ One who was worthy of her pure devotion. 
Already had the blissful day been named, 

And Hope lay dreaming upon Fancy’s bosom, 
But ah! stern Death remorseless watched the scene, 
And froze with icy breath each bridal blossom. 



















































She did not pray to die—though dark and drear 
Seemed all life’s future to her speechless sorrow,— 
But humbly bending to the will of God, 

Looked al! serenely to a better morrow ;— 

A morrow not of earth, but distant far, 

In that blest world where Love shall fear no parting, 
The only world, perchance, without a grave, 

World without pain, or sin, or tear-drop starting ! 


And often when the silvery vesper light 
Made all the landscape like a fairy vision, 
Her listening soul, entranced, heard a voice 
Sweeter than breath of fabled harp Elysian. 
And rapt Imagination’s eager eye, 
Saw a tall form in robes of dazzling glory, 
With brow resplendent as with sunny rays, 
And beaming glance that shamed the Poet’s story. 


Then did her raptured heart this truth discern, 

That Love doth pass beyond Death’s gloomy portal, 
And with clear gaze and knowledge ever right, 

Doth watch and guard us with a power immortal. 
And so with patient resignation sweet, 

She put aside all weak and vain dejection, 
And sought to soothe the sick, relieve the poor, 

And teach the outcast words of home’s affection ; 
Praying to God for grace to do His will, 

Knowing her Lover’s thought approved her still. 


Paineville, Amelia Co., Va. 





AN OWER TRUE TALE. 


At some distance from Aberdeen, on the banks 
of the Dee, stood the stately mansion of Glen 
Tarvit. The long, venerable avenue swept through 
a forest of considerable extent, well stocked with 
red deer, until reaching its limits, the declivity pre- 
sented the distant summit of the dark Loch-na- 
garr, and the Dee with its wild and picturesque 
banks. A noble park extended from the front of 
the house to the river’s brink; groups of fine old 
trees, chiefly oaks and chesnuts, gave shade to the 
stately animals that fed beneath them. In the back 
ground, a beautiful old-fashioned garden of several 
acres was tastefully laid out in falling terraces, 
filled with shrubs.and flowers of every variety that 
could blossom in a northern clime. Alittle fish-pond 
in the centre, and a number of glass bee-hives gave 
further life and animation to this lovely spot, the 
residence of Mr. Douglas and his only daughter. 

From that early period, when history tells of the 
black Douglass and the engagement of Otterburn, 
where the Scots gained the day, but lost their gal- 
lant chief, the name has descended through a long 
line of brave warriors, to confer honor on posterity. 

The perilous scenes of barbarous ages have long 
passed away, and chieftain and chief no longer en- 
gage in fierce intestine broils; yet, will domestic 
feuds still rankle round the quiet hearths, and the 
Bleeding Heart may be a fitting emblem for an 





‘ower true tale.” 
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It would be impossible to imagine a sweeter or 
wilder spot than Glen Tarvit : while its remoteness 
seemed to bid the wide world farewell, its ever 
varying scenery took away the sense of isolation, 
which at some pvints presented itself, 

The mountain torrents, freeing themselves from 
their fastnesses, came toppling downwards, and 
dashing over the rocks, sent the spray and foam on 
every side of the ravine that received the waters 
of the Corbie. Trees, with scarce a footing, bent 
over the stream, and in some places concealed this 
Highland waterfail, till, suddenly emerging from 
the parting foliage, the view was left complete. 

The setting sun threw its ruddy beams far over 
flood and fell, to tell of the coming eve, when Amy 
Douglas, returning from her ride, paused near the 
end of the avenue, and reigning in her litile palfrey, 
she seemed to drink the freshness of the mountain 
air. She was an enthusiast in the beauties of nature, 
and dismissing her attendant, she continued to ex- 
ercise “‘ Fairy’s” patience and her own pleasure, 
till the distant tramp of a horse’s feet intimated the 
approach of some one ;—perhaps a weary travel- 
ler ; perhaps, the post boy ; perhaps, she knew not 
whom,—but turning her horse’s head, she resolved 
to encounter the new comer. It was just the hour 
for the post to arrive; and for the well-known boy 
and his shaggy pony, the fair Douglas was wont to 
watch and wait, as one whose affections were not 
confined within the limits of heath-clad hills. 
While thoughts of hope and doubt succeeded each 
other as she retraced her path, a horseman was ap- 
proaching rapidly, and before Amy could realize 
the fact, Heron De Grey had dismounted, and pres- 
sing to her side, threw his arm around her. The 
violent agitation this sudden apparition occasioned, 
was sufficiently evident in the trembling form of 
our heroine, as slipping gently from her saddle, she 
leaned on the strong arm that was extended for her 
support, while she expressed her welcome, with a 
kindly spirit in her dark eye and deep tenderness 
in her heart. 

The cavalier, whothus unceremoniously approach- 
ed the lady, was a tall, handsome young man, with 
a profusion of light brown hair, a florid complexion, 
a well formed mouth and fine teeth. Nature had 
endowed him with a voice that gave a charm toall 
he said, and could alike sue or command with equal 
chance of success. He possessed enough of manly 
beauty, enough of military renown, to win a very 
young and guileless heart; yet, a calm observer 
might mark in his keen, quick, blue eye, the rest- 
less workings of a mind too ambitious, too unsteady, 
to hope that deep affection could find in him the 
constancy of attachment which, from the lordly 
mansion to the shepherd’s hut, can alone insure 
happiness in the adversities of life. 

Amy had ridden out that day at the persuasion 
of her father, who was confined to his room by an 
attack of gout, and so devoted was she to his com- 





fort in sickness, that she hardly ever left him ; that 
day, however, he insisted on her customary ride, for, 
having been himself a keen sportsman and much 
abroad in the open air, he fully appreciated the 
benefit of that healthy exercise. 

As the purple hues of evening lent a deeper tint 
to the distant peaks, and the deer were to be seen 
wending their way to the thicket, Mr. Douglas be- 
came uneasy at her stay; not that it was unusual 
for his daughter to be abroad at that hour, but oc- 
casional twinges of the gout made him perhaps 
more irritable ; he had, moreover, discomposed the 
cushions she had placed under his foot, and his im- 
patience increased till, ringing the bell, he resolved 
to send a servant to meet her. 

At this moment, Amy, who had walked home, 
made her appearance. 

‘‘ My dear child, you are very late,” said he. 

“It is such a lovely evening,” she replied, taking 
off her bonnet, ‘I thought to take my leisure, and 
as I was returning, 1 encountered—down, Ting, 
down,” she said to a playful little spaniel that 
sprang upon her; “ you are very troublesome—”’ 

“ You encountered no accident, 1 hope,” inter- 
rupted her father. 

“Oh no, only a guest, come to spend an hour 
with us.” 

“ But who?” said the old gentleman, somewhat 
impatiently, for he marked her hesitation. “ Did 
you meet Percival ? or Bruce? or whom, my love!” 

At any other moment, Amy would have smiled 
at the petulance with which her father spoke these 
words ; but she gravely answered, 

“T only hesitated to say that Capt. De Grey met 
me, because I am aware of the differences which 
exist between our family and his, though | am sure 
you do not include him in such old feuds.” 

“ My cause of enmity,” said Mr. Douglas, “ we 
will not now discuss: Ido not blame you for an 
accidental acquaintance with the son and nephew 
of my deadliest foe; nor do 1 blame him for finding 
our wild retreat, but,” he added, drawing his hand 
hastily across his brow, “the enmity between our 
house and his will never he extinguished till the 
sods of the valley rest on the head of Douglas, and 
never will he extend his hand to one of the Caitiff 
crew.” 

Alas, poorAmy. Bending downwards, she sought 
to conceal her quivering lip, her conscience stricken 
look ; and replacing the cushions which were pushed 
aside, her gentle and submissive attitude softened 
the dark flashings of her father’s eye, as laying his 
hand on her head, he said, 

“Go, my child, it is late, see that our guest is 
attended, that is your duty. Think not, though 
there be feelings to be silenced only in the grave,— 
think not,” he repeated in a voice much agitated, 
‘that my irritation is with you. You at least have 
never given me a moment’s pain, and God will 





bless you for it.” 
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Amy made a great effort to sustain her compo- 
sure. His words had sent daggers to her heart, 
and never, in the course of after years, did she feel 
a keener pang, than in the moment, when invoking 
a blessing, he laid his hand on the head of the 
wife of Heron De Grey. 

Pressing her hands till the print of the nails re- 
mained in them, she silently withdrew to the dining 
hall, where the rich repast was laid ; but both parties 
appeared to be too much engrossed with their own 
thoughts to care for the dainties spread before them, 
and dismissing the servants, the fair Douglas re- 
lieved her pent up feelings, by recounting her in- 
terview with her father. 

‘*T shall see him before I leave this house,” cried 
De Grey, the fire darting from his eye; “ are you 
not my wife, who dares separate us ?” 

“You forget, Heron,” said the lady, gathering 
calmness from his passion, “‘no one thinks of us 
in any other light than that of acquaintances.” 

“There is but one course left,” he interrupted ; 
“leave all—defy all: just say the word, and in one 
short hour we are on our way to the South together.” 

Amy’s silence seemed to give consent, but it was 
only to summon fortitude, that she forbore till he 
ceased ; when, raising her beautiful eyes, expressive 
of all the finer feelings of woman, she said— 

“ Listen to me this once, dearest Heron. In our 
irregular marriage I have proved my love and con- 
fidence, and truth compels me to confess myself in 
the wrong. I dare not throw myself on my father’s 
forgiveness now ; much worse would be any over- 
tures from you, and as to leaving him—can you 
wish me to add insult to injury, by such a deser- 
tion t” 

“Then you repent, do you! Confess the rest, 
and let truth do her perfect work.” 

“Ah,” said Amy, in accents of deep emotion, 
“you little know my heart, or you would not taunt 
me thus when I fly to you. Had you but seen my 
father rest his hand on my head, you could under- 
stand why I would spare him the anguish of know- 
ing me to be a deceiver.” 

“ Nay, Amy, dearest Amy, I did not mean to 
grieve you; you know I am ordered to Gibraltar ; it 
may be years before we meet again.” 

“ Yes, Heron, ’tis true ; but I am content to pass 
each circling year, and hope time away till you re- 
turn; anything, rather than involve you with your 
parents, who would prefer any other bride for Heron; 
anything, rather than harass my own dear father, 
to whom I have grown up a stranger.” 





Mr. Douglas happened to lose his wife when Amy 
was a child, under circumstances which greatly 
aggravated the blow. Business requiring his pres- 
ence at a distance, delayed him longer than he ex- 
pected, and returning by a different route, he missed 
the letters which were despatched to inform him of 








the sudden illness of Mrs. Douglas. On entering 
the fine old hall, there were no merry voices to 
greet him; the servants stood still, stupidly gazing, 
and Lady Burnett, an old friend, instead of advan- 
cing to meet him, bent her head over the weeping 
child, the motherless Amy. 

The Douglas strode hastily to his wife’s room, 
exclaiming, ‘* What does all this mean,” and throw- 
ing open the door, he confronted the nurse, the phy- 
sician, and the lifeless remains of his much loved 
Leila. He rushed forward, but neither spoke nor 
wept. ‘Transfixed, he gazed, and well might the 
gazer look! fur a fairer creature never lived. Her 
countenance wore a sweet smile, as if entranced by 
some celestial vision, “‘ and asked repose tho’ only 
fora while.” Her long hair fell like a dark mantle 
around her, as she lay in all that peculiar beauty 
which sometimes touches mortality ere it descends 
to mingle with its kindred dust. She had expired 
two hours before he reached home. 

As soon as Mr. Douglas could rouse himself to 
think and act, he resolved to place his daughter 
under the care of her maternal grandmother, Mrs. 
Maitland, and to accept an appointment abroad for 
a few years; thus, at an early period in the life of 
our heroine, Glen Tarvit was deserted, and my 
story reverts to the time when she exchanged her 
Highland home for Daisy Down, near the little 
village of Bannock Burn, in the West of Scotland. 
Mrs. Maitland was passing into the vale of years, 
and lived alone; though a house eould hardly be 
deemed solitary, which elegance and taste com- 
bined to render all that a widowed matron could 
desire, either for the essentials or the refinements 
of life. 

In appearance, for even in an old lady that may 
not be overlooked, Mrs. Maitland had a very pre- 
possessing exterior. How could it be otherwise ; 
there is a beauty of the soul which throws a charm 
over the plainest features and makes even old age 
lovely. Hers was not that alone either, for she 
had been once handsome, and still her erect form 
and well-set head seemed disposed to cheat time, 
by remaining unbent; and her firm lip and sweet 
benevolent countenance, were in accordance with 
the close white cap, which, tied beneath her chin 
with a black kerchief, made a perfect picture of a 
grandmother. 





“ Time rolls his ceaseless course.” Amy passed 
the halcyon days of childhood and entered her 
teens. Her father, after making a visit to Daisy 
Down, departed once more for the Island of Bar- 
badees, where he accepted a post of honor for a 
few years, intending on his return to settle at Glen 
Tarvit with his daughter. 

During his long absence, her delight in corres- 
ponding with him was great ; the warm feelings and 
wild fancies of this child of nature knew neither dis- 
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guise nor restraint to him. Sometimes her grand- 
mother sighed while perusing the closely written 
pages ; and one day, looking in the arch expressive 
face of her charge she said, “ My little pet, for you 
are but a wee thing yet, I think you are old enough to 
be entrusted with some truths in relation to your 
dear father’s disposition, which may materially af- 
fect your happiness in after years, when I shall be 
as a thing that has been and is not.” 

“ Dearest grandmother !” cried Amy, kissing her 
venerable cheek, ‘‘don’t grieve me with the thought 
of losing you. I have no mother, I hardly know 
my father, and without you what would become 
of me ?” 

“These sayings do not hasten death,” my dear 
child, “* and the reflection comes as naturally as to 
say, yonder sun will set. My only desire is to 
make you better acquainted with your father, that 
is all ;” and she wiped away the tears that stole 
down the rosy cheek of the graceful little creature 
who had thrown her arms around her. “ Your father,” 
she continued, “ has peculiarities and strong preju- 
dices, which sometimes dim his better feelings. 1 
know it affords him no pleasure to hear of those 
with whom he is at variance, and hostilities have 
long existed between him and the De Greys of Ta- 
vistock, of whom you say much in your letter; and 
though I cannot approve these animosities, I would 
prefer you should tell him of his friends, and not 
those whom he deems enemies, for I fear that breach 
will never be closed.” 

Not long after this conversation, Amy was among 
her flowers one afternoon, and as she twined the 
eglantine and sweet peas through the trellis of her 
rustic arbor, she sweetly sang— 


“The heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtain for my head ; 
My lullaby, the warder’s tread, 

Far, far from love and thee, Mary.” 


Amy paused ard murmured to herself, “ how beau- 
tifully Heron repeats Scott’s poetry,” when a rust- 
ling in the little thicket behind caused her to turn, 
and the person in question stood before her. Amy 
had frequently met this gentleman at Clareinnis, 
the country seat of his aunt, who was a very inti- 
mate friend of Mrs. Maitland; at this last rencontre 
she blushed deeply, but she never looked awkward, 
and shaking back her raven tresses, for she was 
without any hat, she accosted Mr. De Grey, by 
asking if he were looking for any one! 

“1 find all I came to seek,” said he, “ A fay in 
fairy land.” 

** You come to fairy land do you?” replied Amy, 
‘“‘and do you not know that ‘ no shape profane dares 
tread these sacred paths!’ Must I call my gob- 
lins ?” she continued, laughing, as she stood in the 
gateway of her little garden. ‘‘ Here, Spright! 


Here, Cobweb!” Two beautiful spaniels came 


“Your goblins are not very grim, fair Amy, but 
I shall not dispute their abilities to render aid, since 
they give me so kind a reception.” 

Chatting merrily, they walked up the brae-side, 
and entering the large flower garden, found Mrs. 
Maitland, and with her a friend and poet, whom 
Scotia will long remember. It was Hector Mac- 
neil, who lived sometimes near the village of St. 
Ninians. He wasan old man with a few scattered 
gray locks, a pale, emaciated face, whose deep fur- 
rows marked a life, which to him had been’ cold, 
hard and cheerless : rather above the middle height, 
and slightly bent from disease and poverty, his 
countenance wore that touching expression of those 
who muse alone in melancholy abstraction. 

The poet was a welcome guest at Daisy Down, 
and now Amy was called to pull the finest goose- 
berries, which she would willingly have turned to 
gold. As the thought occurred to her, she turned to 
De Grey, saying, “If 1 be a fairy, why cannot my 
touch turn this fruit to gold ?” 

“* Because,” he replied, “it is hearts, not goose- 
berries, which Miss Douglas may touch and turn 
as she will.” 

“ Here, Mr. Macneil—here are yellow and green ; 
the deep red gooseberries, which have been in per- 
fection, are all gone into jam, and if you stay to 
tea, you may perchance sing its praise.” 

“ ] never sang in my life,” replied the poet, with 
perfect gravity. 

* You failed that time, Miss Amy,” said Heron 
in a low voice. ‘“ Better listen to my plain prose, 
than attempt to bring down the old sky-lark. 

“Tis only mounting that he sings, not when he 
is masticating gooseberry jam. I’m surprised 
that with your sense, you talk so much nonsense 
to-night,” he added ironically. 

Amy remembered the hint of her grandmother, 
and intended to act on it, but the temptation to re- 
tort was irresistible, and casting one of her be- 
witching glances, bright and piquant they were, 
she said, ** who likes the nonsense better than Mr. 
De Grey.” 

After the departure of the Poet, conversation 
turned on his misfortunes. ‘I should like to see 
the original ‘ Mary of Castle Cary,’” said De Grey. 

“Don’t conjure up any poetic vision, I pray,” 
said Mrs. Maitland, laughing, “ for she is eighty 
now, and old age has cast his misty powder in her 
dark rolling e’e.” 

“ Who is she ?” cried Heron, “ for by the lights 
above I'll see the woman that did warm old Hector 
Macneil.” 

** Poor man!” said Amy, he looks in actual poy- 
erty.” 

*“* Not now, my dear,” replied her grandmother ; 
“his little income is adequate to his wants, and a 
thread-bare coat does not disturb a man whose 
source of enjoyment is his own genius. But give 





bounding at her call. 


us a song—one of his, if you please ;—any thing 
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but waltzes ;” and Mrs. Maitland took her knitting 
and seated herself in the large easy chair. 

Amy played much better than most girls of her 
age, and sweeping over the chords of her harp, she 
merrily carrolled, 


“ Come gie’s a sang, the lady cries, 
And lay your disputes all aside, 
And cheerfu’ sing alang wi’ me 
The reel o’ Tullochgorum.” 

At a late hour, De Grey, mounting San Grado, 
rode towards “Clareinnis ” the seat of his aunt, 
Lady Menteith 

The harvest-moon shone brightly, and all nature 
‘was still as if it had ceased to breathe. Entering 
the village of St. Ninians, he heard the clock chime 
the hour of eleven, and passing the wall which sur- 
rounded the burial ground, he checked his horse 
‘and cast his eye over the quiet habitation of the 
dead of centuries. Part of the church had been 
blown up during the rebellion, but the tower still 
remained, and it now stood forth, in the broad silver 
light, like a giant sentinel watching the dead. As 
he halted, he distinguished a low moaning sound, 
which appeared to issue from the old tower, or be- 
yond it, which greatly surprised Heron, for the 
superstitious ideas prevailing among the vulgar, 
rendered it highly improbable that any of the vil- 
lagers could be there at that hour. The sound 
was repeated however, and still louder ; it rose like 
a melancholy coronach or wail. Curiosity was 
now excited ; and fastening San Grado to the gate, 
which was locked, De Grey clambered over the 
wall, and threading his way through the gray tomb- 
stones, drew near the tower with noiseless ‘steps. 

The voice of a female could now be distinctly 
heard, uttering in wild, melancholy tones, “ Cha 
till mi tuille ; gaed thilles S’Ringan, Cha till Mac- 
dougal.” The listener knew enough of gaelic to 
understand it meant a wail for a Macdougal, and 
winding cautiously round the tower, he came sud- 
denly behind a figure kneeling, and apparently en- 
gaged in plucking something from the ground. She 
wore a plaid and white curch fastened beneath her 
chin, and a staff and little basket lay beside her. 
Heron stood, till looking for her staff, the old woman 
turned her head and seeing the figure of a man 
leaning on a tombstone, she shrieked, and start- 
ing up with a wild air, exclaimed, “ Thain a Gre- 
galach !” “ The Macgregor is come !” 

“ Good woman,” said Heron advancing, “I am 
no Macgregor—no enemy.” 

“ Ah,” said she, covering her face with her plaid, 
ill luck, ill luck to the Sassenach ; sorrow follows 
the Love Tryste—evil betides the fair-haired Sasse- 
nach.” 

Heron tried some soothing words, when, uncov- 
ering her face, she displayed a set of features dark 
and weather-beaten, with a prominent nose and 
chin, and surveying the new comer with an eye, 
black and keen as a hawk’s, she exclaimed, “ And 











wur ye thinking it was fear that gaerd Ailsy Mac- 
dougal screech like a howlet?” 

“It was but natural you should feel some alarm. 
Now tell me, good woman, what leaves are these 
you pluck with such care t” 

* Ah! young man, better had ye gane yere gate, 
than wandered here. Jist whar 1 stan, my fore- 
father’s bluid ran in a stream, whan he was killed 
at the blawing up o’ the auld Kirk, and aye sin 
syne, the leaves are red; and,” she added, opening 
her bony fingers, “ Ilka harst moon, | pu’ them to 
spell awa’ disorders o’ the mind, and mony’s the ane 
Ailsy Macdougal has cured. But waes me, its 
clean gane !” 

“ Why ?” said Heron, perceiving he had dispelled 
the charm. 

‘* Gin mortal man,” she said, “stan atwixt the 
living and the dead, the charm’s gane for that year, 
Gin it be an enemy to onr kin than ill luck be ours, 
but gin it’s a wayfarer, than evil betide him and his,” 
and so saying, she clasped her withered hands, and 
uttering some incoherent words, added, “‘ Its no for 
hersel that Ailsy’s heart is grit. But hark! the 
iron yett is clanking.” 

It was San Grado, who, taking no interest in sec- 
ond sight, evinced his desire, by sundry neighs, to 
take the road, and Heron drawing a piece of money 
from his purse, offered it as a compensation for the 
broken charm; but she pushed back the proffered 
gift with scorn, saying, “‘ Keep yere gowd young 
man, life flits in the gloamin. Ailsy has her bit 
ingle side and ere lang this warld’s care will flite 
and flach in vain for her.” 

Remounting, Heron pursued his way to Clareinnis 
and told the joke. 

He dreamed that the old woman poisoned Amy, 
and in attempting to grasp her, he woke. The moon 
was still shining, so he shook off the night-bird and 
slumbered again. 


One morning as Heron took his seat at the break- 
fast table, he found Lady Menteith and some of 
her guests leisurely sipping their coffee, and arran- 
ging an excursion for the morning. It was one of 
those days that invites abroad the care-worn as 
well as the light-hearted, when the living green 
around, the blue arch above acknowledge, in earth, 
air and skies, a hand divine. 

Afier some discussion, Miss Fitzroy proposed 
Donne Castle. 

“What say you, Heron,” said Lady Menteith ; 
“ but first tell me when I shall have the promised 
visit from my friends at Daisy Down. There are 
none more welcome than dear angelic Mrs. Mait- 
land and that little warbler, Amy. I expected you 
to bring me a note yesterday.” 

“ f forgot and left it on the hall table there yes- 
terday, but I know they will be here ina few days,” 
said Heron, helping himself to a nice bannock. 
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Miss Fitzroy laughed and said, “ Perhaps if the 
little warbler had taxed your memory, the note 
would have found another destination than a hall 
table.” She touched a delicate subject then with- 
out knowing. 

De Grey bit his lip, but with his usual address 
he turned to the lady and bowing said, “* You were 
right, Miss Fitzroy ; do you know the soldier who 
would not be a squire of dames?” 

“We shall put you to the test presently,” said 
his aunt. 

“ Another day, ladies, I will be your most de- 
voted; to day, my fishing expedition takes me in 
a different direction from Donne Castle.” 

The ladies were speedily equipped. Lady Men- 
teith, with one or two others, preferred the ba- 
rouche, the more frolicsome tovk to the saddle, and 
each one settled this important matter to his or her 
satisfaction. Ann Fitzroy, though piqued at De 
Grey’s refusal, now called on him in the softest 
voice for her tiny whip, while black Bess gracefully 


curvetted beneath her finished rider, and the rest of 


the group, men, dogs and horses, soon cleared the 
lea and were all out of sight. 


This lady was the Queen of coquetry. In the 
billiard-room she coqueted with her cue, in the 
ball, if nothing better presented, her fan. To a 
flirt nothing. comes amiss, man, boy, or fan, A 
coquette has no heart. Spider like, she weaves 
her web, advancing and retreating till she secures 
her victim, but leaves an aperture through which 
to make her own escape, if danger approaches. 

She possesses a mercurial restlessness for ad- 
miration; never wearied with flattery or excite- 


ment, still she craves on. 
Such was Ann Fitzroy. 


As soon as the party were gone, Heron mounted 
also ; and arming himself with rod and landing net, 
he took the road to a ferry near Camburkeneth 


Abbey. 


Gentle reader! when a gay gallant is seized 
with the angle-mania, it does not always follow 
that he draws to land either a fine grilse or salmon. 
Yet Mr. Piscator may throw the fly with a mas- 
terly hand, keep a tight line, and end by insinuating 
into his net that which,—but we shall see. Leav- 
ing his horse at a cottage, he hailed the skiff that 
was plied by the wife of a fisherman, and taking 


bawbees asordinair. Here's a whin in my pouch,” 
she said, slapping the pocket that hung by her side, 
“and by the gloamin I’se hae mair.” 
“Were there any ladies and gentlemen?” said 
the angler, impatiently. 
“My cerly, to be sare, I dinna count ony but 
quality, ilka ane counts a bawbee, or penny piece,— 
while, mair.” 
Stepping from the boat, he placed the custo- 
mary fee and something more in her hand, and 
enquired the way to a fisherman’s cottage, where 
he said he intended to order some fish. 
“ Auld Wattie yere speerin for,—jist yonder gin 
ye turn the Abbey ye'll see a theekit cottage— 
Miss Douglas gaed up there a wee bit syne.” 
Heron walked on apparently much at his leisure; 
he had discovered that part of the stream contain- 
ing the trout he sought, and he laid down his net 
and occasionally threw the fly in a very artist-like 
manner. 
The day previous he had heard, at Daisy Down, 
that Miss Douglas would go to this place next day 
to visit a sick woman, the wife of old Wattie the 
fisherman. 
De Grey was desperately in love, and when the 
figure of Amy emerged from the thicket, he could 
have thrown himself at her feet, so delighted was 
he at the opportunity of speaking to her, which he 
had so long sought in vain. 
Supposing the meeting to be accidental, Amy 
held out her hand withevident pleasure. “Strange,” 
she said, “‘ that we two should meet here so unex- 
pectedly.” 
‘Ah, Amy,” said he, ‘I plead guilty. It was 
not accident that brought me here to-day. I wish- 
ed to see you alone, and therefore am I here.” 

While he spoke, the listener stood perfectly still. 
Her little foot seemed fastened to the ground, her 
right hand was laid on her heart, and holding her 
head erect, she fixed her eyes on the countenance 
of the speaker.. The calm expression of her dark 
eye seemed to deny any agitation within, but her 
lip quivered, and the color mantled on her cheek, 
Drawing her arm within his, Heron Ind her to- 
wards the boat. ‘‘ Amy,” said he, “if you knew 
how very dear to me you are, you would find some 
exeuse for my impetuosity.” 

‘‘ Were the knowledge either for your happiness 


his seat, his eye wandered around; but it was not|or mine,” she replied, “I should be too happy to 


over the pellucid stream that he cast his gaze. 


hear that you—but what avails it, Heron, when 


Perhaps he expected no trout there. He resem-|our parents have such hostile feelings towards each 


bled a contemplative angler, indulging in specula- 
tion and conjecture. Suddenly turning to the wo- 


other!” 
“* Suppose they have,” said her lover, “ does it 


man, he enquired if many crossed in the course of | follow that we may not love; aye, and marry too} 


a day. 


Because my father disinherited my elder brother, 


‘“‘ Weel,” she replied, “ it depends a’ thegither| must I marry only whom he chooses !” 


on the weather ; whiles, mair, whiles, less.” 


“ Amy Douglas will never carry sorrow into the 


‘* To-day, for instance, have you ferried many ?” | home of the man she marries,” 


The woman was oblivious: 





“ Amy,” said Heron warmly, “JT did think you 


‘ Weel it’s a braw day, and I hae taen as mony liked me better than to speak so coldly,” 
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“* Now are you not a most unreasonable man, to 
scold me for uttering sober truths, when,” she ad- 
ded, with one of her witching smiles, “ you know 
there are few in this world whom Amy loves, and 
none better than Heron.” 

Such a confession from her was equivalent to 
the most solemn engagement. She felt it, and 
turned ashy pale. 

Hers were no light affections to change, and 
with the frankness of her nature, she affected no 
disguise, though the position in which she stood 
was one which she had wished to avoid. Regard- 
less of all save the lovely being by his side, Heron 
poured forth his love in the most ardent manner, 
and Amy listened. In the hour when woman 
lends an ear to the man she loves, she gives him 
an ascendency over her from which he seldom re- 
cedes. 

As Amy stepped from the boat, she paused and 
looked back on the oft-frequented spot. Not far 
off, rose the Abbey craig, a huge ridge of granite, 
resembling the wing of some vast bird, stretching 
behind the ruins of Camburkeneth, and the noble 
river holding its seaward course, deep and smooth 
like a sheet of liquid silver. Heron took her hand, 
and slipping on her finger a circlet of diamonds, 
whispered in her ear, ‘“‘ This is one of the ‘ Links 
of Forth.’” 

Shortly after this event De Grey joined his 
regiment in Dublin, and Capt. Frederick Maitland 
became a frequent visitor at Daisy Down. To all 
the accomplishments of the gentleman, he added 
the excellence of the Christian soldier. Truth 
and a deep conviction of man’s responsibility form- 
ed the basis of his character: no cold formality, 
satisfied with a godly exterior; but he was one 
whose “ life was his religion.” 


Autumn passed away, and winter, with its leaf- 
less forests and snow-capped hills, reigned without. 
Within Mrs. Maitland’s exquisite little drawing- 
room, the bright fire sent a cheerful blaze, and its 
crimson curtains and antique furniture were all in 
perfect keeping. The chords of Amy’s harp rose 
above the howling of the blast, and at bed-time, 
the venerable lady, laying aside her satin wood 
spinning-wheel, would summon her little house- 
hold, and anclasping the old family Bible, she ended 
each day by explaining the Sacred Volume to her 
dependents. 

Towards spring, without any complaint, her 
health rapidly declined. She was fully sensible 
of the change, but forbore to distress Amy, who 
had for some time lost her usual gayety, and ap- 
peared frequently depressed. The kind grand- 
mother knew no cause for this change, and caress- 
ing her affectionately sometimes, she would speak 
of her cousin, Frederick Maitland, in the highest 
terms of praise, in the hope, which she had long 





indulged, that Maitland’s regard would one day be 
returned. 

As De Grey was overlooking a newspaper one 
morniog in the mess room, he saw announced “ the 
sudden death of Mrs. Maitland at Daisy Down.” 
Laying aside the paper, he said to himself, *‘ I must 
see Amy !” 

To bid farewell to a spot so loved as Daisy Down, 
would have tried the sensitive feelings of Miss 
Douglas deeply, but to leave it forever, at a mo- 
ment when all its associations were so closely con- 
nected with her revered relative, was like tearing 
the ivy from the roof tree to which it clung. Her 
arm chair, her spinning wheel, her flowers—but 
there was no alternative, and she accompanied her 
uncle, Mr. Douglas, to Edinborough, to remain 
there till the return of her father. The wife of 
Mr. Douglas was an English lady of singular 
beauty. She received the mourner kindly, but her 
disposition, unfortunately, was not one calculated 
“to minister to a mind diseased :” her powers of 
fascination were great; however, they eould not 
always atone for the wounds inflicted by a very 
capricious and fitful temper. Amy tried to make 
the best of her new situation, but she continued to 
be a mourner, and her health and spirits were both 
much affected. Maitland was quartered at Porto- 
bello, near the city, consequently he saw her fre- 
quently ; he mixed much, too, in the world of fash- 
ion, but there was none there who possessed, (in 
his estimation,) the deep feeling and perfectly natu- 
ral character of the being who had unconsciously 
rivetted his affections. 


The congregation in St. Paul’s chapel had slow- 
ly withdrawn, and the last solemn peal of the 
organ ceased, when a tall, military looking man, 
wearing an undress frock coat, and a lady, wrapped 
in a mantle of the Douglas Tartan, stood half con- 
cealed by one of the arches. They were in ear- 
nest conversation, and traversing the middle aisle 
they stopped in front of a large Gothic window, 
the stained glass of which represented a deep red 
cross, emerging from a number of transparent sil- 
very clouds. The only persons now remaining 
were the lady’s waiting maid and the door-keeper. 

Just at this time Amy Douglas, whose health 
had not improved during her town residence, was 
recommended to try the benefit of country air, and 
her uncle warmly assenting to it, made arrange- 
ments for her at a cottage, in the neighborhood 
of Dumblane. It was occupied by one of his ten- 
ants, a respectable elderly woman, and hither Miss 
Douglas went the day after the above interview, 
accompanied by Jessy, her faithful attendant. 

It chanced, on the day alluded to, that a dragoon, 
with his wife, had brought an infant for baptism, 





and returning homewards the woman missed a bag 
containing some money; so taking the baby from 
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her husband, she begged him to return to the ves- | spacious “ Kist,” sacred to the earnings of a long 


try-room in search of it, while she pursued her 
walk to Piershill barracks. Finding the outer gate 
still open he went in, but the church door being 
fastened, he passed on to the vestry, where he 
found the bag. The door between this apartment 
and the chapel led towards the altar, over which 


was the Gothic window previously mentioned, and | ; 


being at this moment partially open, 
to the Son of Mars, the group withia. 


changed, which the Scotch law admits as equiva- 
lent to a marciage ceremony, aad equally biading 
upon both parties, if witnesses be present. Some- 
thing dropped from the wrist of the lady as she 
turned away, and waiting till the party disappeared, 
he stepped in, picked up the trinket and withdrew 
unperceived. 

Capt. Maitland was sitting alone that evening, 
when his servant came and told him one of his sol- 
diers wished to speak to him in private. Maitland 
was used to such interviews, for his influence was 
great among his men, and their confidence and res- 
pect for his opinion was so great, that they appeal- 
ed to him for advice on all occasions. The man 
recounted what he had seen and heard, he identi- 
fied De Grey. Maitland was all attention, he 
scarcely breathed. ‘ And whatI came for,” added 
the soldier, ‘“ was to place in your hands a toy that 
fell from the wrist of thelady. Such light-of-love 
marriages are sometimes thrown aside, and the 
lady may live to want a friend.” 


The latter part of the sentence poor Maitland 
had not heard, for seizing the little bracelet, his 
eyes, his whole soul were bent on the words, “ Amy 
Douglas,” engraved on the clasp. There was no 
mistake, he had seen it too often pushed aside when 
it rabbed on the ultramarine border of her harp. 
Inexpressibly shocked, he directed the soldier to 
make a written statement, which, duly signed and 
witnessed, he took, enclosed the bracelet, and 
placed the package in his escrutoire. 

De Grey followed Amy to Dumblane, where they 
resided fora few weeks. Old Mrs. Eppie Burns was 
entrusted with the secret, which she kept faith- 
fully. Runaway matches were very common, and 
as she had known many to turn out the happiest in 
the end, the mystery and romance attached to the 
adventure, added to the confidence placed in her- 
self, gave the old woman an importance which ele- 
vated her greatly in her own estimation. She 
was atrue and good woman withal, and when at 
parting, Amy placed in her hand a pretty little vol- 
ume of border melodies, the tears ran down her 
cheeks, and Heron took the book and wrote in it, 
“ the giftof Amy De Grey.” This little incident 
passed without observation from the lady, but Jessy 
was a smart lass, who never overlooked any thing, 
and she examined the writing carefully, before 
Mistress Eppie consigned it to the depths of a 


Vor. XI—46 








life. 


Amy returned to Edinborough to meet her long 
absent father, and before they set out for the North, 
she met Maitland once accidentally. He was more 
reserved than usual, but not less kind, and in taking 
leave of his fair cousin, he continued, silently hold- 
ng her hand with a sort of nervous grasp, till, sud- 


it disclosed, | denly recollecting himself, he dropped it, saying, 


, He recog- “You have no brother, Amy; should you ever feel 
nized Capt. De Grey, and he also heard vows ex- | 


the want, remember that Frederick Maitland is 
yours.” 


After visiting Glen Tarvit, as already told in 
the commencement, De Grey sailed for Gibraltar, 
the wild and magnificent City of the Rock. The 
garrison contained several thousand troops, and the 
life of a young militaire is much the same wher- 
ever the opportunity for enjoyment is afforded. 

In process of time our hero became one of the 
most extravagant of the gay and luxurious officers 
of the regiment, almost all of whom were men of 
fortune and family. Many of them had fought and 
bled for their country, and well might they luok up 
from their social board with proud satisfaction, to 
the banners and other trophies of victory suspended 
on the walls of the mess-room. 


They were a set of merry blades. They danced, 
flirted, serenaded. In theatricals, too, and cards 
they bore their part. Some committed matrimony, 
and were thonght hum-drum; some fell in love, 
and were voted bores,—positive bores. “If any 
care or pain remained, they drowned it in the 
bowl.” 

De Grey drank deep of the Circean draught. 
Having one or two intimates who loved play, he 
soon became involved in their pursuits, and a taste 
for the amusement was speedily followed by a thirst 
for the gaming-table. Amy he loved as much as 
his nature was capable of loving any one; and 
often, after leaving these scenes of feverish ex- 
citement, he wrote to her the most impassioned 
letters. It was a relief to fly from himself to one 
whose spirit, even at a distance, seemed to soothe 
him. These impressions, however, became gradu- 
ally fainter. At length, tired of supplying his de- 
mands, his father pointed out to him the advantages 
of allying himself with some noble and wealthy 
family, and ended, by recommending to his par- 
ticular regard a distant connection--the Lady 
Catharine Trevor, daughter ef the Duke of P ‘ 
Heron threw the letter from him with bitterness, 
and it was picked up by a gambling friend, Major 
Fane. “ Bad news?” said he with an enquiring 
look. 

‘** Read for yourself,” said Heron. 

“Well, really,” he replied, folding the letter, 
“you are a happy dog, with an Earl’s Coronet in 
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the distance, to have the daughters of Dukes pro- 
posed to you also. Too much luck for one man, 
De Grey.” 

Every one, who has it in his power, visits Rome ; 
and after a while Major Fane persuaded our hero 
to procure a furlough and accompany him on a tour 
through Italy. 

He was De Grey’s senior by some years, and a 
man of consummate art. A gambler has always 
losses to retrieve and favor to win from the great; 
therefore, the match hinted at by Heron’s father 
entirely met Fane’s approbation. The journey 
was interesting, in the highest possible degree, to 
a mind at ease; and as they travelled, a la mi lord 
Anglais, to all appearances they were satisfied. 
Reaching Baccano, one glorious morning, the cross 
of St. Peter’s appeared shining on the horizon, and 
travelling onward to the Imperial City, they drove 
to one of the best hotels to rest. 

At the fashionable soireés of Madame B., the 
English frequently assembled, and at one of them, 
Heron first met the Lady Catharine Trevor. Her 
robe, of delicate blue silk, contrasted admirably 
with the dazzling fairness of her complexion, and 
showed to advantage a very graceful figure, rather 
above than below the middle height ; two diamond 
dew-drops sparkled in the white japonica she 
bore among a profusion of light ringlets. A cross 
of the same precious gem was suspended from her 
neck, and her arms were encircled with Eastern 
bangles of diamonds and emeralds. Her eyes were 
blue, and the nez retroussé gave rather a piquant 
expression to the countenance of one whose whole 
bearing was very patrician and thoroughly wellbred. 

Highly censurable as Heron’s conduct had been 
before in many points, his errors were trivial then, 
compared with the wicked course which he now 
pursued. He made a confidant of Major Fane, and 
as it was to the interest of that worthy to set at 
nought the being who had trusted in him, he left 
nothing undone to rivet his attentions on Lady 
Catharine. “ But my letters,” said Heron thought- 
fully, “‘ they alone are sufficient to convict me.” 

“ Leave that to me,” said Fane; “ rank, beauty 
and riches lie before you—forget the past. Do 
you know that already the Lady Catharine is half 
in love with the handsome soldier t” 

One day a gentleman, who seemed wrapped in 
admiration of an Apollo, in the Vatican, hearing 
the metry laugh of Miss Fitzroy, turned suddenly 
and encountered that lady, Heron, and Lady Catha- 
rine, who were surveying the wonders which at 
every turn astonished the beholder. Both ladies 
were old acquaintances, so Sir Frederick Maitland, 
for it was the same, joined the party. 

‘“* How long have you been here?” said Lady 
Catharine. 

‘“* Only a few days,” he replied, “and it was but 
yesterday that I heard of your ladyship and Miss 


“La belle Anglaise! certainly,” said the lady 
with a smile. “If not, what then?” 

“The Lady Catharine,” said he, speaking slow- 
ly, is called * The fair-haired Sassenach.” 

“Oh! pray don’t assassinate me with such a 
name, Captain—no, I beg your pardon, Sir F'rede- 
rick is your new title.” 

“Tt is not of my coinage, I assure your lady- 
ship; perhaps it is to distinguish you from the dark- 
eyed daughters of the South.” 

During this conversation, Heron had been an 

unwilling listener,—the form of Amy flitted before 
him and conscience smote him ; but that hour pass- 
ed away, and he appeared to be hurried on by some 
evil demon. 
The appellation had actually been given to Lady 
Catharine, but Maitland determined it should reach 
his ear, and Heron forgot, in his discomposure, 
that at Clareinnis, Maitland was one to whom he 
repeated his night scene in the grave-yard. Look- 
ing on De Grey there was a bitterness in his curl- 
ed lip, and his noble countenance and fine dark eye 
said, as plain as look could say, “* Heron, you are 
a villain !” 

Heron rather avoided Maitland, who, badly as 
he thought of him, regarded him merely as trifling 
with Lady Catharine, and continuing his journey 
he saw no more of the party. 

Where was Major Fane? Gone to England. 

A considerable time had elapsed, when Miss 
Douglas, on a visit to Edinborough with her 
father, met Major Fane, whom she knew to be a 
friend of Heron’s. Ingratiating himself with Mr. 
Douglas, he was invited to Glen Tarvit, to partake 
of field-sports and Highland cheer. 

A vague rumor was in circulation, that Captain 
De Grey was about to lead to the hymenial altar 
the rich and beautiful Lady Catharine Trevor. 
The Hon. Sackville De Grey had fallen from his 
horse and lay at the house of a friend, with little 
hopes entertained of his recovery. In connection 
with this, it was reported that Earl Dacre could 
not long survive, consequently Heron, through the 
death of his elder brother, stood undisputed heir 
to his Lordship’s titles and estates. While this 
topic engrossed the dinner-table at Lord Ruthven’s, 
Major Fane cast a searching glance on Amy, the 
shafts fell harmless,—to doubt was to dishonor. 

A lurking smile dimpled her rosy lip, an arch 
expression stole from her eye, as she caught the 
glance of Fane and colored. 

The following letter to Heron was written not 
very long after her return to Glen Tarvit. 


Glen Tarvit, near Aberdeen. 


Dearest Heron: 


I watch and wait, while each post arrives, with- 





Fitzroy, and what do you think yor are called?” 


out bringing any acknowledgment of the different 
letters which I have sent to you within the last 
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few months. But true love finds excuse for every 
thing. 

Old Lord Dacre has paid the debt of nature, and | 
“given his honors to the world at last.” Your) 
father’s death was more sudden and unexpected. 
Major Fane, whom I saw in Edinborough, told me the 
injury was likely to prove fatal, and he did not long | 
survive. Many have mourned him, and moura | 
him still ; even Amy could shed a tear, though his | 
loss leaves my own dearest husband at liberty to 
do what he pleases in regard to our union. Hith- 
erto, your welfare was held too dear, to permit me 
to involve you with your relatives. Now I fear 





no consequences and have no misgivings for the! 
future. All is bright before us, and my father 
loves me too well not to pardon the past. Some 
mouths ago it was rumored, that you were captiva- 
ted by some Southern dame; but I knew you bet- 
ter, and pressed your diamond ring to my lips, to 
suppress a smile that curled there, and memory 
recalled the old Abbey and that sweet morning 
when, all confidence and affection, you placed it on 
my finger, with vows that angels listened to and 
registered above. 

There was much said of fit alliances for the fu- 
ture Earl; and coronets and ducal crowns flour- 





ished in the table-talk at Lord Ruthven’s. How 


fond old Lords and Lairds are of their titles and | 
pedigrees! While they chatted I thought how, | 
in long ages past, the heart of a Douglas had not | 


been lightly esteemed, even in the eyes of royalty, 
and that Heron De Grey knew full well it lost noth- 
ing enshrined in the breast of his devoted 

Amy. 





This letter found Earl Dacre, (let him have his 
honors,) at Gibraltar. ‘Two months had intervened 
since his marriage, and having tendered his resig- 
nation, he was on the eve of accompanying his 
bride to England. The sentiments it breathed 
were calculated to touch even a callous heart. 
The past, the present, were all a shining mockery 
of the despair and remorse which agitated him. 

The Lady Catharine was well pleased with her 
handsome choice, and better still with his titles, 
and while she enjoyed herself with visions of fash- 
ion, and the eclat of a debut in the world of Lon- 
don, Heron carried a canker-worm in his bosom. 
He hated—even cursed Fane,—cursed the hour 
he consented to his visit to Scotland. 

To his coronet, his bride, his own miserable re- 
flections, let Heron turn for comfort. 





Little has been said of the personal attractions 
of the fair Douglas, because her charm consisted 
not in mere symmetry of form. The tenderness, the 
romance of youthful fancy, the ideal world within, 
played from an eye where soul beamed forth at 





had a very arch expression—her teeth beautifully 
white and regular—her movements were graceful, 
her step the very poetry of walking. But after all, 
her generosity and truthfulness were the strongest 
links between her and those around her. 

Major Fane received a Highland welcome at 
Glen Tarvit; he was the friend of Heron, and that 
to Amy, at least, was enough, and so artfully did he 
contrive to insinuate himself, that when the time 
approached for his departure she confided her secret 
tohim. This disclosure appeared to surprise him 
greatly, and in a soft, bland voice, he allowed some 
doubtful comments to escape, which, the next mo- 
ment, he tried to retract, but the hesitancy of his 
manner galled the pride of the sensitive Amy, and, 
leaving the room, she returned with a packet of 
letters, which she handed to Major Fane, Gilan- 
cing his eye over a few, he laid them on the table 


‘and attempted an apology; and even added, that 


the hope of becoming himself a suitor had spell- 
bound him in the North. 

Amy preserved a cold dignity, internally re- 
gretting that she had trusted him-—and in re- 
ply to him, she said, “1 thank you, Major Fane. 
Amy Douglas can never love but once.” She 
was called from the library, while the letters lay 
on the table, and before she returned, Major Fane 
had abstracted those in which the appellation of 
wife was given by Heron. The gentleman de- 
parted for a country seat on the opposite bank of 
the Dee, intending to pursue his journey to the 
South. 

The letters were replaced in the secretary in 
Miss Douglas’ room, and turning to her maid, she 
said, “ Jessy, you know these letters ?” 

“Yes Ma’am.” 

“Should my absence ever endanger them, let 
them be your care. If I die, keep them for De 
Gray.” 

Jessy it was who called Miss Douglas from the 
library—she observed a flush on her cheek and an 
unusual agitation, and having an intuitive dislike 
to Major Fane, she suspected something, she hardly 
knew what, but she knew every letter, aud to put 
her mind at ease, as soon as Miss Douglas had 
gone to dinner, she opened the secretary, and to her 
infinite horror missed the most important of the 
treasured packet. 

What wastobe done. Jessy sat down and cried 
with vexation, and finally resolved to act, without 
consulting any one, as to the propriety of fixing her 
suspicion on the Majer. 

The shades of evening had fallen over the land- 
scape, and the moon, scarce risen above the moun- 
tains, sent a fitful gleam across the uplands, leaving 
in deeper shade each sylvan vale beneath; the 
birds had flown to their nests, stillness was steal- 
ing through the atmosphere, when the comely form 
of Jessy was seen tripping the downward path to 





every glance. Her nose was aquiline—her mouth 





the river. She tapped at the door of a cottage 
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occupied by the person who held the double office 
of forester and fisherman, and it was speedily opened 
by a stout elderly woman, wearing the white mutch, 
plaid petticoat and large blue jacket of the peas- 
antry. 

“ Ah, Jessy, lass, is it you?” Com in by and 
rest yersel.” 

“*T hae na time,” replied the girl. “I wanted to 
speer wi the gudeman for the boat, I’m gaun ower 
the water.” 

“ Hech, sirs! An what’s takin ye ower the Dee 
in the gloamin? Is it to see yer Jo hinny ?” 

“ Hoot, nonsense, Nell, yer aye daffin folk. I 
want to see the nurse up by at Cairny Lodge, to 


get a cure for the Sciatic. Where’s the gude-. 


man ?” 

** He’s away at Aberdeen wi sawmon. The bon- 
niest Grilse and Sawmon that ever swam in Scot- 
land’s Highlands or Lawlands,—thirty punds, lass. 
What think ye o’ that ? 

*O but Keppock was proud. ‘Come out here, 
Nell, ye fitless quean; mak haste,’ and there he 
stood wi a han in ilka pouch glowering as it were 
dimond frae Peru. ‘Saw ye ever sic a Saw- 
mon as that?’ Quoth he. 

“Quo I, and faith Keppock it’s amaist as big as 
ane I carried aneath my oxster, the day ye first 
seed me, and that was na yestreen.” 

** Hoot, awa, Nell, that was a trout to this.” 

“Na, na, Keppock, Quoth I—but ye didna care 
that day to glower in a creel.” Here Nell stuck 
her arms a-kimbo and laughed heartily. 

“ Weel,” said Jessy, getting impatient, ‘‘ men are 
little worth after a’ and Keppock’s as gude as the 
lave. I'll e’en tak the boat and gang ;” and away 
she tripped, leaving Nell warning her of the lane- 
some gait to no purpose. 

The light skiff soon bore Jessy across, and run- 
ning into a little cove, she fastened it to a tree which 
bent over her head, and springing on a jutting rock, 
she threaded her way through a tangled thicket, till 
she discovered a pathway leading up to Cairny 
Lodge. Crossing the lawn with hurried steps, she 
stopped to rest herself at a wicket at the back part 
of the house; the exercise had made her warm, 
and throwing back her hood she looked anxiously 
around. Plump as a partridge, with the ruddy 
glow of health on her cheek, and her nicely braided 
hair peeping from the close white cap; her clear 
hazel eyes looked as if they denied that the moun- 
tain maid was as simple as she sometimes ap- 
peared. Asshe opened the wicket, the stout figure 
of a forester, with his dog and gun, suddenly ap- 
peared and was quickly recognized by Jessy. Put- 
ting down his gun, he exclaimed, in a tone of min- 
gled kindness and displeasure, * What in the warld 
brought ye here at sic an hour t” 

“That's jist what I'll be after telling ye, Nor- 
man. Dinna fash versel, that I cam this lanesome 
gait to see you. Heth, Jessy’s no sic a fule,” she 


| said, with a most coquettish glance, which the moon- 
light rendered quite distinct enough for a lover's 
eye. 

“T'd gang muckle farther for you, Jessy, ony day 
or night ether; but, young lassie, ye ken— 

Here she stopped him. ‘‘Norman, stop yer clavers, 
I hae nae time nor thocht for daffin’, yon English 
captain in there,” she said, pointing to the house, 
|“ has taen three letters frae my mistress; it’s mair 

than life to her to hae them, and gin I beard the 
faws Southern loon in the very drawing-room, I'll 
|hae them afure he gets off. 

**Q, Norman,” she said with an air of earnest 
|entreaty, “* ye said ye’d gang far for me; prove it 
‘and show me the way to his room.” 

* What do ye think o’ me Jessy? Am I gaunto 
tak yet here an gar the folks ca’ ye a light-headed, 
fitless queen? Na, na, Jessy.” 

Here Norman took up his gun with something of 
a scowl. The altercation continued some time, till, 
at length, certain explanations caused Norman to 
| yield to her entreaties, and she entered the house 
under the pretext of getting the nurse to give her 
a decoction of erica baccifera for the seiatica, and 
through her found the room occupied by Major Fane. 
His trunk was packed; Jessy cautiously raised 
some articles and took out a port-folio, in which she 
had observed that he kept his letters at Glen Tarvit. 
With a trembling hand she turned over the papers, 
and was just going to close it in despair, when the 
letters she sought met her delighted gaze, and pla- 
cing three of De Grey’s ordinary letters instead, 
she put the others in her bosom. It was at an hour 
| when the family were assembled in the drawing- 
room, and quick as thought in all her movements, 
| Jessy joined the cautious Norman and crossed the 
lawn without venturing to speak ; when pulling out 
| her treasure, she held it up with a merry Jaugh 
| that seemed to ring from the inmost soul. “ Yon 
English Captain met his match, whan Jessy Rigg 
see’d his neer do weel face.” 

Reaching the little skiff, Jessy jumped in, and 
Norman attempted to follow, but the damsel was 
positive; and he was compelled to let her row off 
alone. The stream was now silvered over by an 
unclouded moon, and as he saw the boat glide through 
the shining path, he heard, in clear full tones, the 
beautiful old glee of the boatmen of Staffa, often 
sung in full chorus in rowing to Fingal’s Cave, but 
better known to the polite world as the air of “ Oft 
in the Stilly Night.” The voice died and all was 
still again. 

The excitement of her expedition had made her 
honest heart beat quicker than usual, and seating 
herself on a bench outside of Keppock’s hut, near 
the window, she took a view of Nell within, seated 
at her spinning-wheel. The Peat Ingle sent a 














cheering blaze around. Keppock’s pipes and Sun- 
day bonnet hung on the wall ; a basket of oat cakes, 
some rashers of bacon were suspended from the 
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rafters. At her feet lay a very knowing little Scotch 
terrier, and to beguile the lonely hour she accom- 
panied the humming of the wheel, with a jacobite 
ditty, rather obnoxious to loyal ears—but Jessy was 
particularly diverted by the sonorous nasal twang 
with which she sung the following words : 
** Geordie sits on Charlie’s throne, 
Bonnie laddie, Hieland laddie,— 


Weel he kens it’s not his own, 
My bonnie Hieland laddie. 


Here her voice lowered, while she uttered some 
malediction on the Duke of Cumberland and then 
continued, 


The Deil sits grinning in the neuk— 
Bonnie laddie, Hieland laddie, 
Riving sticks to burn the Duke— 
My bonnie Hieland laddie. 
They took him down to Saytan’s ha,’ 
Bonnie laddie, Hieland lacdie, 
There to lilt wi his grandpapaw, 
My bonnie Hieland laddie. 








Stillness reigned at Glen Tarvit: the unfortunate 
sufferer nad been removed to a different part of the 
house and the old servants, treading with noiseless 
steps, attended to the family, as if their fair mis- 
tress were there tocommand. The drawing-room 
and library remained unchanged since she Jast re- 
sorted to her books or harp, whose broken chords, 
alas! a domestic’s hand could not stay, and there it 
stood a miserable memento of by-gone days, when 
always in tune it was ever ready to respond to a 
touch, unrivalled in pathos and expression. If 
sacred music was the theme, her whole soul was 
there ; if her native melodies drew a tear from those 
around, she would quickly change through a suc- 
cession of brilliant harmonies, and while her fairy 
fingers swept the chords, all confessed that what- 
ever she touched breathed the spirit of the minstrel. 
The exquisite little clock, with its silvery chime, had 
long been silent; the eye of the fairy Douglas 
no Jonger watched the house for some messenger 
of love, and the flower vases were all empty. 





“Time rolls its ceaseless course,” and yet no 
news from Heron. Each day Amy watched the 
sun decline and hoped against hope; there was 
neither despondency nor pining, but she did say to 
herself, “* Ah, Heron, if delay fills me with such 
intense anxiety, what would become of me were I 
to lose you.” 

At length the fatal post brought a letter from 
Edinburgh. It announced two events; first, the 
death of Major Fame, who was thrown in leaping 
a five barred gate and killed on the spot; the next, 
Amy hurried over with a breathless haste, and 
uttering a shriek, which seemed to pierce the very 
walls, she fell senseless on the floor. Her father, 
who was sitting at the breakfast-table, rushed to- 
wards her and raised her in his arms, while the ser- 
vants endeavored to restore animation for a long 
time without success. 

At last she woke to life; but alas! the idol of his 
heart, his beautiful Amy, was nothing but a raving 
maniac. 

The particulars of the sad affair were given in 
detail by Jessy. Ina state bordering on distrac- 
tion, Mr. Douglas wrote to his brother to see the 
sexton, but unfortunately the man was dead. 

At this crisis Maitland arrived from a long ab- 
sence abroad, and hurried to the North to afford all 
the aid in his power, and after a long and tedious de- 
lay of nearly two years, the marriage of Earl Dacre 
with Lady Catharine was declared null and void, 
and his children illegitimate. Amy being the true 
and lawful Countess of Dacre, until a divorce was 
obtained after the case was decided. ‘Throughout 
the proceedings, Maitland acted with more than the 
tend3:ness of a brother, and her father was alive 
onlv to what affected her. The noble stag-hound 
crouched beside him, and his favorite hunter no 
longer pawed the ground and pricked his ears as 
the well-known hand stroked his mane. 


After a considerable lapse of time her mind be- 
came calmer, her bodily health weaker. Maitland 
flattered himself that she might yet be restored. 
He passed much of his time at Glen Tarvit, and 
frequently cheered the father and read aloud, at 
Amy’s request, passages from the Bible, which 
seemed to afford her peace of mind and comfort. 

With the assistance of the faithful Jessy, she 
one day visited the old familiar drawing-room, long, 
long shut from her sight, and the first object that 
caught her eye was her harp, and looking at it in- 
tently she burst into tears, the first she had shed 
since grief had withered and blighted every feeling 
of her heart. Jessy, with her usual affection, tried 
her humble efforts to soothe, but Miss Douglas shook 
her head and remained mournfully bending over 
the companion of all her pleasant hours, now gone 
for ever. The voice of her father in search of her 
roused her from her melancholy, and supported by 
Jessy, she returned to her room. 

Her strength faded rapidly; still her efforts to 
cheer her father, by a shadow of cheerfulness in 
herself, rather deceived those around her ; \/hen one 
evening Jessy drew a large easy chair for her to 
the window, where the moon poured in its silvery 
light, and as it fell on her finely chiselled features, 
she looked like something “ less of earth and more 
of heaven.” Her long hair fell carelessly on her 
white robe, her cheek was pale, and there was a 
languor in her upward glance that alarmed Mr. 
Douglas, but she partook of some cordial and ap- 
peared to revive. Her hand clasped his, and turn- 
ing to Jessy, she said, “ Repeat the words of 
our Saviour on the resurrection. I feel as if my 
soul soared upwards listening to divine truths.” 
She paused, and Jessy, with much feeling, repeated, 
“J am the resurrection and the life, he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 











live.” 
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Mr. Dongle felt het grasp sabtaale ictal’, 


but he continued to bend his head downward in 
thoughtful meditation, when the hand, relaxing its 
hold, the fingers withdrew their pressure, he started 
in an agony of apprehension and called his daugh- 
ter by every endearing epithet, but that ear had 
closed forever, and her spirit had passed to the 
realms above. 

The manly sorrow of Maitland was deep and 
lasting as that of her father, to whom he was as a 
son during the short remainder of his life. Over 
her grave he placed a simple tablet, on which was 
an open Bible, bearing the name of Amy Douglas, 
inscribed in the Book of Life. 





I LONG. 


BY E. B. HALE. 


My yearning soul doth long, 
O how it longs to go! 
To that happier clime, that lovesome land, 
Where sparkling streams o’er golden sand, 
In dulcet music flow. 


{ hear the gladsome breeze, 
As it sings my lattice by ; 
And I turn my thoughts to the Eternal Spring, 
Where the soft winds strike a sweeter string, 
Up in the far-off sky. 


I see the dancing leaves, 
I hear them in their play ; 
I mark the sunbeam’s glittering sheen, 
Amid the dark luxuriant green, 
But I long to be away. 


I sit beside the brook, 
I hear its gentle tone ; 
But what was once the sweetest trill, 
That stirr’d my blood with rapturous thrill, 
Is sorrowful and lone. 


I seek my favorite dell, 
The evergreen is there; 
And the smiling flow’r, and the quiet stream ; 
But like a dim remember’d dream, 
It is no longer fair. 


The wild bird sings as ever, 
And I hear the drowsy bee ; 
But ah! J] know there’s many a day, 
When the bright birds sing, and the insects play, 
That brings no joy to me. 


I love, I love the earth, 
1 bow me at its shrine ; 
The music of its crystal rills, 
The beauty of its emerald hills, 
O’erflow this heart of mine. 


I Long.—The Rosetta Sione. 
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Bat ah! I can but feel, 
How transient is her bloom! 
Where Beauty comes there comes Decay, 
And where the sunbeams brightest play, 

I see the shapes of gloom. 


My yearning spirit longs, 
Longs for the golden goal ; 
Where shadows ne’er the brightness hide, 
And forms of living beauty glide, 
Around the raptur’d soul. 


Up, to that star-girt clime, 
Up to that diamond dome ; 
Where glory fills the Heav’nly hall, 
I ween the gentle angels call, 


The weary spirit home. 
Ohio. 





THE ROSETTA STONE. 


From the intrinsic importance of the subject, as 
well as from the general iaterest created, by the 
Lectures of Mr. Gliddon, and by the press, which 
has been set in motion by those lectures, in the 
History and hieroglyphical literature of Ancient 
Egypt, the cradle of civilization, we have thought 
that the following description and translation of 
the Rosetta Stone would be highly acceptable. 


In Mr. Gliddon’s “ Chapters on Ancient Egypt,” 
he says, 


** By the 16th article of the capitulation of Al- 
exandria, all the ebjects collected by the French 
Institute of Egypt, and other members of the ex- 
pedition, were to be delivered to the British. After 
some discussion, Lord Hutchison gave up all claim 
to objects of Natural History, but insisted on the 
complete fulfilment of the 16th article, as to all 
other things. A vast amount of precious sculp- | 
tures thus became the prize of the conquerors, and 
was conveyed in due course to the British Museum 
in London ; and among others the celebrated Ro- 
seTTa STONE.” 

“ This inestimable fragment consists of a lock 
of black basalt.” - 

‘In its present state it is much andenet chiefly 
on the top, and at the right side. Its extreme 
length is about three feet, measured on the flat sur- 
face, which contains the writing ; its breadth, which 
in some parts is entire, is about two feet five in- 
ches. ‘The under part of the stone, which is not 
sculptured, is left rough. In thickness, it varies 
from ten to twelve inches.” ° ° 

“The importance of this stone and its inscrip- 
tions, indicating the probability of its supplying a 
Key to the deciphering of the long Jost meanings 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics, was immediately per- 
ceived. The French general, Dugua, brought from 








Egypt to Paris, a cast and two impressions of the 
stone, made at Cairo; and in 1803, an analysis of 
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the Greek inscription, made by citizen Ameilhon, 
was published by order of the Institute. Copies 
of the stone were subsequently given in the ‘ De- 
scription del’ Egypte.’ The Royal Antiquarian 
Society of London, on receipt of the original, 
caused copies to be engraved, and disseminated 
throughout Europe. 


subsequently, by the fortune of war and presenta- 
tion of the ‘Turks, came into the possession of the 
British government, by whom it was deposited at 
the British Museum. It soon attracted attention : 
a copy of it was published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and the Greek and demotic portions were 








‘The Rosetta Stone excited the liveliest inter- 
est in all those who had devoted themselves to 
Egyptian Archeology; and the attention of the 
greatest scholars of the age was directed to its 
critical investigation. 

“ The Greek inscription engaged the scrutiny of 
Professor Porson, in London ; and of Dr. Heyne, 
in Germany. By their critical labors, and those of 
the French Institute, the blanks occasioned by 
fractures in the stone were supplied, and the pur- 
port of the whole was completely and satisfactorily 
ascertained.” 


The honor of translating the hieroglyphical por- 
tion of the inscription is divided between Dr. Young 
of England and Champollion, the younger, of 
France. Mr. G. says, 


“T am aware of the extreme jealousy with 
which the claim of priority in hierogly phical inter- 
pretation, between Dr. Young and Champollion le 


examined successively by Porson, De Sacy, Aker- 
blad, and Young—the latter extending his re- 
searches to the hieroglyphical text. His sagacity 
in deciphering the name of Ptolemy, and laying 
down the grand principle of phonetic construction, 
was, without doubt, the key to the subsequent bril- 
liant labors of Champollion le Jeune. ‘The Greek 
text has been subsequently illustrated by Amalhou, 
Villoison, Droman, Lenormant, and, last of all, 
Letronne, whose version, with the various readings, 
we have reproduced in the subsequent pages. Of 
the other parts, an attempt was made by the late 
Chevalier Palin,’ on an ideographic system; ano- 
ther by Young, in his Hieroglyphics,’ on all these 
texts compared with one another; and, finally, a 
much more scientific comparison by Champollion, 
on the demotie and hieroglyphic portions compared 
with the Greek version. A complete analysis of 








Jeune has been debated; and that a national rivalry 
has been excited between England and France on 
this subject, which, if in many of its incidents it is 
by the impartial to be deplored, yet has led to an, 
emulation, that has wonderfully promoted the ad- | 
vancement of science. I confess, that my own! 
tendencies are in favor of the Continental side of 
the question, and that I recognize in Champollion 
the master spirit. Without wishing to detract an 
iota from Dr. Young’s right to the honor of dis- 
covering the Key, I believe, that without a Cham- 
pollion, but little progress would at this day have 
been made in Egyptian archeology.” 


Mr. G. also gives an abridged translation, from 
the French, of the Inscription, but the following 
full translation of the Greek portion, by Birch, has 
not, as we believe, been published in this country. 
It is taken from a beautiful and costly work not 
often to be met with, A Description of the Gallery 
of Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
By Birch, Bonomi, &c. Discoveries daily progres- 
sing in Egypt are exhibiting the most wonderful 
and important results ; and it must be borne in mind 
that whatever light is thus thrown upon the early 
history of mankind, by the monuments of the Val- 
ley of the Nile, was kindled by the spark struck in 
the darkness of mystery and conjecture, from the 
Rosetta Stone. Hence its value and importance, 
which induce us thus to lay it before our readers. 

[Ed. Mess. 


** Of all the monuments in the Egyptian Collec- 
tion, that commonly known by the name of the 
Rosetta Stone enjoys, without doubt, the highest 
European reputation. It was found in 1799 by M. 
Bouchard, a French officer of engineers, in digging 
the foundation of a house at Fort St. Julien, and 


the hieroglyphic and demotic version was under- 
taken by M. Salvolini,® but death interrupted his 
labors in the commencement of the hieroglyphical 
portion, and it is uncertain how much even of this 
is due to him. The present copy, which is too 
small to give all the minor details, conveys the 
hieroglyphical text, unfortunately much mutilated. 
We shall first give a literal translation of the Greek 
text, from the restoration of Letronne. 


“Under the young king, who has received the 
kingdom of his father, lord of diadems, greatly 
glorious; who has set in order Egypt, and has 
been pious in divine matters, superior to his adver- 
saries, who has set right the life of men, lord of 
thirty years, like Vulcan the Great, king like the 
Sun, the great king of the upper and lower world, 
born of the gods, Philopator, whom Vulcan has 
approved, to whom the sun has given victory, living 
image of Jupiter, son of the sun, Ptolemy, ever- 
living, beloved by Phtha; the ninth year; under 
Aetes, son of Aetes, priest of Alexander, and of 
the gods Soteres, and of the gods Euergetes, and 
of the gods Adelphoi, and of the gods Philopatores, 
and of the god Epiphanes Eucharistes, Pyrrha, 
daughter of Philinus, being athlophorus of Bere- 
nice Kuergetes, and Areia, daughter of Diogenes, 
being canephorus of Arsinoe Philadelphos, Kirene, 
daughter of Ptolemy, priestess of Arsinoe Philo- 
pator, on the fourth of the month of Xandicus, 


1 Nouvelles Recherches sur |’Inscription en Lettres Sa- 
crées du Monnment de Rosette. 8 vo. Florence, 1830, 
with a Plate. 


? Pl. 16-30. 


3 Analyse Grammaticale Raisonnée de differentes Textes 
Anciens Egyptiens, ouvrage dedié 4 Sa Majeste le Roi 
de Sardaigne, par Frangois Salvolini. Vol. 1. Texte 
Hier. et Demot. de la Pierre de Rosette. Pur. 4to. 1836, 
incomplete, in 256 pages, 
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which is the eighteenth of the Egyptian month, and walls; and when the Nile made a great rising 
Mecheir—a DECREE! in the eighth year, and as usual inundated the 
“The high-priests, prophets, and those who go| plains, he held it in, damming the mouth of the 
into the adytum for the dressing of the gods, the | river in many places, and expending to this effect 
Pterophore, sacred scribes, and all the other priests, | no small sum of money, and having appointed cav- 
and these standing before the kings at Memphis, | alry and infantry to guard them [the dams,]| he took 
from the different temples in the country, at the} in a short time the city by main force, and destroy- 
panegyry of the receiving of the crown by Ptolemy, | ed all the impious in it, li [ke Herm] es and Horus, 
the ever-living, beloved of Phtha, Theos Epipha-|the son of Isis and Osiris, had formerly in the same 
nes Eucharistes, which he has derived from his| places conquered the revolters; and as to those 
father ; being assembled in the temple in Mem-| leading the revolters under his father’s reign, and 
phis, on the day [specified], have declared :— disturbing the country and sacking the temples 
‘“Whereas the King Ptolemy, ever-living, be-| when at Memphis, assisting his father and his own 
loved by Phtha, Theos Epiphanes Eucharistes, the | crown, he punished them properly at the time when 
issue of the King Ptolemy and the Queen Arsinoe,| he was present to perform the proper ceremonies 
Theoi Philopatores, had conferred many benefits| for the reception of the crown ; and he has remitted 
both on the temples and those who were in them,| both what was due from the temples to the royal 
and all who are placed under his government ; and| treasury up to the eighth year, both in corn and 
is a god, the son of a god and of a goddess, as Horus, | money no smal] quantity ; and he has also remitted 
the son of Isis and Osiris, the avenger of his father;/| the value of the linen clothes not furnished to the 
benificently acting towards the gods, he has con-| royal treasury, and also the expenses of verifica- 
secrated at the temples both revenues of silver and | tion up to the same period ; and he has remitted 
corn, and supported great expenses, in order tolead| from the temples the appointed artaba from the 
Egypt into tranquillity, and to appoint the sacred | aroura of sacred land; and likewise of the vine- 
affairs, and with all his power he has acted with} yard he has remitted the cerameion per aroura, 
humanity, and of the taxes and imposts in Egypt} and he has given much to Apis and Mnevis, and to 
he has suppressed some and lightened others, that| the other sacred animals in Eyypt, taking much 
both the people and other [classes] should be in| more care than the kings before him in all that 
abundance under his reign, and the royal debts, both| concerns them ; and having given largely and nobly 
those in Egypt and those in the other part of his) all that was necessary for their funerals, both the 
kingdom around him, being considerable, he has| things and the rites appointed for their particular 
remitted altogether ; and those confined in prison,| worship, with panegyries, and ceremonies, and all 
and those who had been some tite prosecuted, he| other prescribed things ; and the privileges of the 
has freed from all fear of prosecution; and he has| temples and of Egypt he has maintained on the 
decreed both that the revenues of the temples, and| same foot, conformably to the laws ;' and he has 
the contributions supplied yearly both in grain and| adorned the Apeium with magnificent works, hav- 
silver, as well as all the just assignments to the| ing expended no small sum of gold, silver, and 
gods, from vineyards, gardens, and other lands,! precious stones upon it; and he has founded tem- 
which belonged to the gods under his father, to be! ples, and naoi, and altars, and he has repaired those 
charged on the land; and he moreover decreed,/in need of repair, having the zeal of a benefactor 
relative to the priests, that they should give no} god in all things concerning the divinity, and upon 
more to the tribute-chest than what they were taxed | new information has repaired the most honored of 
up to the first year under the reign of his father;| the temples under his reign, as was fit; wherefore 
and he has remitted to those appointed by the/the gods have given him health, victory, and force, 
sacred tribes their annual descent to Alexandria,| and all other things, and a crown to remain to him 
and he has ordered that the collection of stores for} and his children for all time. 
the marine should not be made; and remitted two- 
thirds of the linen clothes collected in the temples “To Good Fortune. 
for the royal wardrobe ; and all things omitted in 
previous time he has restored to its right order, 
providing that the accustomed things should be per- 
formed to the gods in a decorous manner, and at 
the same time he has distributed what is right to 
all, like Hermes, twice great ; and he has decreed 
that those returning, both of soldiers and other 
classes, and adversaries in the time of troubles, 
should remain on their own possession into which 
they have entered ; and he has provided that the 
horse and foot-forces, and the ships, should go forth 
against those who were invading Egypt by land, 
and supporting great expenses of silver and corn, 
that both the temples and all those in Egypt might 
be safe, and being present at Lycopolis in the Bu- 
sirite nome, which had been taken and fortified 
against a siege, by an expensive depdt of arms and 
all other munitions, and fur a considerable time the 
alienation having existed among the impious col- 
lected in it, who had perpetrated many evils against 
the temples and those inhabiting Egypt, having 
set down before it he surmounted it with the cir- 
cumvallation of considerable mounds, and ditches, ' The third line of the hieroglyphical text commences here. 


“Tt has seemed fit to the priests of all the tem- 
ples throughout the country, that [all the honours] 
appertaining to the ever-living King Ptolemy, be- 
loved by Phtha, Theos Epiphanes Eucharistes, as 
well as those of his parents, Theoi Philopatores, 
of his ancestors, Euergete, and those of the Theoi 
Adelphoi, and those of the Theoi Soteres, should 
be greatly angmented, and that a figure of the 
ever-living King Ptolemy Theos Epiphanes should 
be set up in every temple, in the most conspicuous 
place, which should have the name of Ptolemy, the 
avenger of Egypt, added to it, where shall be the 
dominant and divinity of the temple, giving to him 
the arm of victory, which shall be all done in the 
Egyptian manner; and that the priests should serve 
the images thrice every day, placing on them the 
sacred apparel, and performing the other ceremo- 
nies appointed to be done to the other gods [in the 
Egyptian panjegyries ; and that they should conse- 
crate to the King Ptolemy Theos Epiphanes Eu- 
charistes, the issue of the King Ptolemy and the 
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Queen Arsinoe Theoi Philopatores, a gilded statue 

of wood, and a gilded shrine [in each} of the tem- 

ples, and that they should be placed in the adyta 
with the other shrines; and that in the great pane- 

gyries, when the exit of the shrines takes place, 

that that of Theos Epiphanes Eucharistes should 
go out with them, and that the shrines should be 

clearly distinguished at present, and then; and that 
there should lie on the royal shrine ten golden 
crowns, to which is attached an asp, as on all the 
asp-formed crowns on the other shrines, and that in 
the middle of them shall be the crown called 
Pschent, which the king wore when he entered the 
temple in Memphis, in order to perform in it the 
ceremonies prescribed on the taking of the throne ; 
and that there shall be placed on the tetragon round 
the crowns, opposite the aforesaid crown, ten gol- 
den phylacteries, on which shall be inscribed, that 
is the crown of the king rendering illustrious the 
upper and lower country; and the thirtieth of 
Mesori, when the birthday of the king is celebrated, 
as well as [the seventeeth of Mecheir], when he 
received the crown of his father, have been con- 
sidered eponymous in the temples; and inasmuch 
as that these days were a cause of divers benefits 
to the community, that there shall be on these 
days a festival and panegyry in the temples through- 
out Egypt, monthly; and that there shall be per- 
formed on them sacrifices and libations, and all 
other things appointed as in the other panegyries, 
and that these being..... in the temples ; and 
that they shall celebrate a feast and a panegyry to 
the ever-living and beloved by Pthah, King Ptolemy 
Theos Epiphanes Eucharistes, on every year, in 
the temples throughout the country, from the first 
of the month of Thoyth, for five days, in which they 
shall bear crowns, and perform sacrifice and liba 

tions, and other proper things; [and that the priests 
of the other gods] shall bear, in addition, the title 
of priests of Epiphanes Eucharistes to the names 
of their gods which they serve; and that they 
shall add in all answers and declarations that priest- 
hood ; and that it shall be lawful for all private 
persons to celebrate the festival, and to consecrate 
the aforesaid naos, and to have it in their houses, 
performing the things prescribed in the monthly 
and annual festivals; that it may be known that 
the Egyptians elevate and honor the god Epiphanes 
Eucharistes in a lawful manner ; and that this de- 
cree should be engraved on a tablet of hard stone, 
in Hieroglyphical, Enchorial, and Greek charac- 
ters, and should be set up in each of the first, 
second, and third-rate temples, at the statue of the 
ever-living king.’ 

“It would appear that the Greek part of the in- 
scription is the original document, and the Hiero- 
glyphic and Enchorial versions a translation of it, 

_and the extracts made by Champollion, in the 
“Grammaire Egyptienne,” and those cited from his 
MS. by Letronne, thoroughly confirm this view. 
It differs, however, much in its tournure from the 
Greek, by additions, omissions, and differences of 
position in the limits of the sentence ; but an accu- 
rate analysis or collation of it would take up more 
room than the scope of the present work would 
admit of, as the imperfect work of Salvolini suffi- 


the document is also a serious obstacle to the com- 
plete deciphering it. The intermediate or encho- 
rial portion, the epistolographic “ writing of the 
books,” as it is termed in the hieroglyphics, is still 
mote difficult to decipher, and, indeed, no rational 
attempt to interpret the whole of this portion has 
as yet been made; but the difficulty is much facili- 
tated by the knowledge and advancement made in 
the hieratic character. 

The Rosetta Stone could never have been inter- 
preted from itself, and the full philological analysis 
of it is a task vet to be waited for. There are 
several points in which we differ from the readings 
of Champollion, and the consequent restorations 
of Letronne.* The decree, according to him, in 
honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes was drawn up on the 
18th of Mecheir (27th of March,) s. c.°196, in the 
twelfth year of the life of Epiphanes, and in the 
ninth of his reign, and the facts cited or alluded to 
are the birth of the king on the 8th of October, s. 
c. 209, the troubles in higher Egypt and the de- 
cease of Philopator, the attack of Antiochus by sea 
and land, the siege of Lycopolis, inundation of the 
Nile, 12th of August, B. c. 198, chastisement of 
the revolters, and coronation of the king at Mem- 
phis, 26th of March, B. c. 196, and issue of the 
decree on the following day. It is the most ex- 
tended and important document of the Greeco- 
Egyptian period.” 


sis of Champollion. In many instances the Greek gives 
the entire version, which is translated above, and the phi- 
lological scholar can compare the three versions. Sal- 
volini is often erroneous. Only one line of the hiero- 
glyphics, the last, is complete. 

2 For example, line 41 Greek, 7 hier. where the hieroglyphic 
reads, “that they will make all genuflexion and ceremony 
of offering, like as is done to the gods of the countries 
in the panygeries every year,” not “in the panegyries of 
the country.” Letronne, loc. cit. p. 29. 





SONNET : 
TO MY PORT-FOLIO, PRESENTED BY A LADY. 


BY J. 8. CHADBOURNE. 


Embroidered by white hands and beauteous eyes, 
As akilfully as blushing Flora weaves 
Her roses in the verdant grass and leaves, 
Beneath my country’s Llue and sunny skies— 
Token of FrrenpsutP! thee I greatly prize. 
An humble destiny is thine: Large sheaves 
Of thought, rich with their weight of harvest gold, 
As Genius binds, thou may’st not hope to hold; 
But simple leaves and wild flowers will be thine. 
Yet, if they be as fragrant, and as fair, 
As Mary’s virtuous deeds, and sunny hair, 
Thou may’st not at thy lowly lot repine. 
In gratitude, 1 vow—no more, no more 





ciently testifies.. The mutilation of this part of 
* The restorations of Letronne being made from the analy- 


Vout. XI—47 


To leave my “‘ papers scattered on the floor!” 
Buffalo, New York. 
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THE CAROLINAS DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


A Sxetcn or rue Mitirary Services Perrormep 
BY GuiLrorp DupLey, THEN or THE TowN OF 


Hatirax, Nortu Carona, purging THE Revo- 
LUTIONARY War. 


Rising by times and driving our horses on before 
us in an oblique direction to our right, we soon 
gained the road we had left the preceding night, 
befure the dawn of day, and without any interrup- 
tion, or seeing a living soul, we reached Captain 
Leggett’s, on Sugar Creek, about 12 or 14 miles 
from Charlotte, in North Carolina, at the hour of 
11 o’clock in the forenoon. Here I was astonished 
to find so many troops who had reached this hospi- 
table mansion before me, said to be about 300, all 
of whom except a few who had just finished their de- 
licious repast of fat beef-steaks, brought that morn- 
ing from Captain Leggett’s harvest-fields close by, 
in his large farm, which was plentifully stocked with 
horned-cattle and other domestic animals. Not 
seeing the Captain about the house, I asked Mrs. 
Leggett if I could get breakfast for myself and two 
others that were with me; the good lady replied 
with courtesy, that her husband and his negro men 
were then in a harvest-field shooting down and 
slaughtering cattle, which he would soon bring to the 
house, when we should have breakfast immediately, 
all the beef that had been killed that morning hav- 
ing been consumed. Her promise was fulfilled, 
but crowds were continually arriving, all as hungry 
and weary as ourselves, which delayed our break- 


fast for some time, although the good matron and | 


three servant women were constantly engaged in 
cutting and frying beef-steaks. Moreover, the Cap- 
tain had hospitably kept some barrels of brandy 
that morning, which he as freely distributed among 
the weary officers and soldiers as he had done his 
fat beef, and continued to do so as long as I re- 
mained with him and as long after, (as common 
fame said,) as he had any to draw. Having 
thus feasted upon steaks and rested a couple of 
hours longer to refresh our horses, we pushed on 
towards Charlotte, driving them before us as here- 
tofore. But feeling ourselves safe for the present, 
we moved on slowly to another house some 6 or 
7 miles thence, on another road more to our left, 
where a great concourse of officers and soldiers 
had collected, and where, finding several acquain- 
tances, I put up there for the night and slept ina 
large barn upon fresh wheat and straw, the first 
shelter and bed I had enjoyed since the departure 
of the light troops from our position at the junction 
of Cheraw and Rocky River roads, 36 miles below 
Camden. Setting out thence next morning, but not 


early, without meeting any other occurrences worth 
mentioning, except being overtaken and passed by 
some hundreds pressing on to the same place, I at 
last arrived there about 10 o’clock on Satarday 








morning, the third day of our retreat, and putting 
up.at a public house immediately asked for break- 
fast. I was never in my younger days accus- 
tomed to despondency, but, on the contrary, in most 
cases, was perhaps of too sanguine a disposition. 
I therefore had not considered our defeat, (or my 
own private losses,) an irretrievable calamity, and 
if it was, it was common to us all, and I had no 
right to complain more than others. When I ar- 
rived at the little village of Charlotte, I found it 
filled with soldiers and officers of every grade, both 
continental and militia, among the latter, Major 
General Caswell: among the former, at that time, 
was Colonel Otho Holland Williams, the Adjutant 
General, perhaps as valuable an officer as belonged 
to our discomfited army, who seemed to be at their 
head, for as yet Generals Smallwood and Gist had 
not arrived and the brave Baron de Kalb was 
killed. Among others I found a number of gentle- 
men, my own particular friends and acquaintances 
already mentioned, with whom I had acted on the 
field of battle and in the early part of our retreat, 
all wearing cheerful faces. These, with one accord, 
as soon as they heard of my arrival, (for they were 
dispersed about town, ) came to my quarters to shake 
hands and congratulate me on my good fortune. 
What we call good and bad fortune, wealth and 
poverty, are all at last but mere circumstances in 
man’s life, which nine-tenths, if not the whole of 
the human race are doomed to experience in one 
shape or another. And he, perhaps, is the wisest 
man who can endure all or any of these, if not with 
stoical indifference, yet at least with philosophic 
fortitude. 

But to come to the point: it will be recollected 
that I have already stated, when I came to the sum- 
mit of the long hill on the lower side of Rugeley’s 
mill-race, I there found my light baggage wagon, 
without attendants or horses, from which I wished 
to snatch a portmanteau, (for there were many in it,) 
but was prevented by the swift approach of the 
enemy. It seems that some man who had passed 
me, finding the wagon in that situation, had snatched 
out the first portmanteau he could lay hold of, and 
after carrying it a few miles, became tired of his 
burden, and falling in at that time with one of Col. 
Armand’s dragoons, pressed him to carry it on to 
Charlotte, where* SQ. MiyPo a eugles 
of the Major, one of the gallant associates of the 
noble, brave and persevering Sumpter, and there- 
fore felt a strong desire to see him; which, having 
signified to my commander, we instantly departed 
to the house where I understood the Major was 
quartered. Here we found him, surrounded by a 
group of men leaning upon the back wall of the 
room, resting his left arm upon a pile of empty 
barrels, and with a serious, downcast countenance, 
listening to the recital of a man just then arrived, 


*The MS. here is broken: the trunk, however, turned 
out to be Col. Dudley’s. 
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with apparent grief and horror. None of us, nor 
the inhabitants of the place, had, until that moment, 

heard the melancholy tidings of Gen. Sumpter’s 
defeat on the West side of the Wateree. Sump- 
ter, hovering about the country near Camden on 
that side of the river, with four hundred of his 
faithful associates, gained intelligence of the ap- 
proach of a rich convoy of stores, consisting of 
42 wagons with a proper escort coming from 
Ninety-Six to the army at Camden, and that they 
would soon reach the ferry one mile below. Con- 
veying this intelligence immediately to Gen. Gates, 
with a request that he would send him a reinforce- 
ment of continental troops, with two field-pieces to 
batter down the fort which covered the ferry, when 
he would be able to seize the rich prize then almost 
in his grasp. Gates was highly pleased with 
the information; and although he greatly weak- 
ened his most efficient force thereby, caused a de- 
tachment to be immediately selected, of four hun- 
dred Maryland troops, placed under Colonel Wood- 
ford, and two brass six pounders, on the 15th, and 
forthwith marched to Sumpter. The consequence 








from the barney rays of a vention? sun ; others 
were lying about under bushes, near the margins of 
the road, most of them asleep, whilst the rest were 
recruiting themselves by bathing in the river. Thus 
situated, with slender out-guards, which the enemy 
in some degree eluded, Tarleton rushed upon them 
almost entirely defenceless and soon made an easy 
conquest, retook the convoy and prisoners, and de- 
stroyed nearly half Sumpter’s force, estimated, inclu- 
ding continentals, at 800. It wasto this force direct- 
ing its course towards Charlotte, that every one, 
after the fatal disaster of the 16th, influenced by one 
common impulse or sentiment, looked for safety to 
North Carolina; considering that it would be the 
rallying point for the militia and volunteers of 
the strong and patriotic counties of Mecklenburg, 
Rowan, &c., as well as the remnant of continen- 
tal troops, that might be saved after the dreadful 
slaughter of the 16th, who, it was presumed, would 
rally there, and some of whom had actually arri- 
ved. Fatal reverse, fatal and heart-rending dis- 
appointment! It was to the recital of this horrid 
story that Major Davie* and the rest of the group 





was that Sumpter readily possessed himself of the | 
prize on the morning of the 16th, whilst Gates and 
Lord Cornwallis were engaged in the desperate | 
strife that terminated in the overthrow of our army ; 
neither of the contending Generals at that time 
knowing of the fate of the British convoy. As 
soon as Sumpter had accomplished his object, he 
hastened his retreat up the country with his wagons 
and prisoners; and avoiding the British post at 
Little river on that side of the Wateree, 20 miles 
above Camden, and commanded by Colonel Turn- 
bull, he began to feel himself safe, and slackened 
his retreat in order to favor his exhausted troops, 
who had taken no repose for three days and nights. 
Pushing on, however, te Rocky Mount, he encamped 
there for the night, and nextday marched ten miles 
further up to Fishing Creek, which he crossed 
about noon on the 18th and halted his troops, en- 
tirely overcome by fatigue and the excessive heat 
of the weather. 

Lord Cornwallis, receiving intelligence on the 
field of battle in the course of that day, (the 16th,) 
of the loss of his convoy, immediately turned his 
attention to its recovery, and as soon as the duties 
he was then engaged in would permit, ordered 
Colonel Tarleton to be in readiness early the next 
morning, (the 17th,) with his horse and some foot 
to pursue, retake the convoy and prisoners, and break 
up Sumpter’s force. Tarleton, in obedience to orders, 
pat his troops in motion early next morning, and with 
his accustomed velocity, dashed up on the Eastern 
side of the river and crossing at Rocky Mount ford, 
soon found himself in the vicinity of Sumpter’s 
rear. ‘The General had permitted his troops to 
repose themselves in any manner their fancy in- 

‘clined. Many had thrown themselves on the ground 


already: mentioned were so attentively listening 
‘with down-cast looks and almost bursting hearts, 


‘when my companions and myself entered the room. 
* * * * * * 


[Here the narrative breaks off.] 





|\LETTERS ACCOMPANYING THE NARRATIVE. 


The North Carolina Militia, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dudley, having served a tour of duty, 
agreeable to an act of the legislature, is hereby dis- 
charged from the Southern Army. 

Given in camp near Camden this 11th May, 


1781. 
By order of Major Gen. Green. 


O. H. Wituas, D. A. Gen. 





Mount Pueasant, 3rd June, 1781. 

Sir,—I received your favour of this morning, 
and am glad to hear that the Caswell company of 
horse are come, tho’ they have been very slow. I 
wish you to march to Chatham immediately ; and 
as to waiting for the company ordered to be raised 
there, I doubt will be needless, if they are not al- 
ready raised ; for the Colonel had orders before the 
Col. of Caswell, and if they are not ready at your 
arrival, it will appear that nothing is to be expected 
from that county. However, your movements after 
you reach Chatham, will depend on circumstances, 
at present unknown tome and you. If Fanning 
should be in, or near the county, and his numbers 
not superiour to yours, you will attack him. If he 
should be gone to some considerable distance, and 
there is a probability of increasing your body by 
halting in Chatham a few days, I would advise 
you to waite; but in all these things you are to 


*William Richardson Davie, afterwards Governor of 





under the wagons in the road, to shield themselves 


North Carolina. 
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exercise yout own judgment. You are not to ex- 
pect any reinforcements from Granville or Ran- 
dolph, until you reach that county. I beg you to 
make the defeating of Fanning your first and prin- 
cipal object, though you should be obliged to fol- 
low him to a considerable distance. Should that 
be the case, you will be joined by the whigs in the 
counties through which you march, and the further 
he goes his numbers will decrease. When that 
pursuit is over, be pleased to return to Randolph 
county and give the enemies to government a suffi- 
cient scourge. I have wrote to Col. Collier to 
strengthen you on your arrival: be pleased to as- 
sist him in mustering and turning out his quota of 
twelve month men. Your tour may be finished in 
that county, unless some capital object should call 
yon some other way. As tocompelling the abettors 
of Fanning to make good the damage he has done 
you and Col. Read, I think it is reasonable, and 
leave you at liberty therein ;* but hope in the mean- 


*When Col. D. was returning from the South- 
ern army in South Carolina, after crossing Pedee, 
he found that the whole country in his front, upon 
his right and left. was in a state of revolt, and 
bodies of armed tories in motion in every direction, 
whom he could not avoid withouta miracle. He had 
no troops with him, but had under his care a valu 
able baggage waggon belonging to Col. James 
Read and himself, filled with the tents and mar- 
quees of his late battalion, which had been before 
discharged; together with some arms and a small 
quantity of powder and ball; a large trunk of valu- 
able clothing belonging to Col. R., who had left 
the army some 16 or 17 days before Col. D., and 
all theircamp furniture. Col. D. being thus hemmed | 
in, in every direction, resolved nevertheless to push 
on as silently as possible, and endeavor to gain 
Chatham court house, his nearest point of safety— 
and after several days march, crossing Deep river 
at Searcy’s ford, 26 miles from that place, with 
only a single companion in arms, presently met 
Col. Fanning and one of his Captains, about 350 
yards in front, coming towards the ford for the 
purpose of reconnoitering, having ambuscaded his 
men about a mile and a half in our front. Appre- 
hending this very circumstance, Col. D and his 
friend, nevertheless, in the hope of cutting them 
off before they reached their party, charged them 
at the top of their speed, and overhauled them 
just as Fanning rushed in among his men for safe- 
ty ; our horses almost locked with theirs, and our 
sabres uplifted to inflict the decisive blow. Thus 
circumstanced, they were compelled to retreat 
hastily, and, meeting the baggage waggon, turned 
it back and recrossed Searcy’s ford, where they 
were overtaken by Fanning’s party, all mounted, 
and in hot pursuit. The waggon and baggage of 
course fell into his hands, but Col. D. and his 
young friend escaped, by reason of the superior 
fleetness of their horses, although pursued 4 miles 
further. 

It was to this transaction, and the loss that Col. 


time you will use every means in your power to 
prevent your men from plundering—withal, I would 
advise you never to forage with a friend. The 
people of Randolph are so very rebellious that light 
strokes will avail nothing. 


I am your obed’t servant, 
Joun Burter. 


To Col. Guilford Dudley 
at Hillsborough. 


Cuatuam, 41h June, 1781. 
Dear Col.: 


Inclosed is a list of the tories who, some small 
time past, were plundering, &c., the good people 
in different parts of the country. I greatly wish 
if they should fall into your hands, that you would 
give them no quarter, but immediately put them 
to death, &c. I promised myself great pleasure 
from the thought only, &c., of chastising the d—d 
villians, and fully intended riding with you a month 
at least; but my family, (whom I have not seen 
these four months past,) obliges me to go after, 
and see about them; and the assembly also inter- 
fering, entirely prevents, and puts it out of my 
power at present being with you. However, pray 
make use of the most coercive measures against 
them, and burn and destroy every house, &c., be- 
longing to the scoundrells, who have been plunder- 
ing, &c., if you can have but good reasons only of 
their having been guilty of such villainous practi- 
ces. I say destroy their houses and distress them 
all in your power, and I will support your conduct 
at the general assembly. One Lathrum, together 
with a number of others (on the list inclosed) stole 
from me a quantity of China: pray, good sir, if 
you can get hold of any of it, and will secure it, 
you will greatly oblige, Dear Colonel, 


Your most obedient serv’t, 


J. Lurrrewu.* 
P. S. Write me by every opportunity. 


*Lt. Col. John Luttrell of Chatham county, 
and a member of the legislature. To the above 
letter no answer was returned, Col. D. wholly dis- 
approving of some of the suggestions contained in 
it, and was entirely unqualified, from principle and 
disposition, to comply with Lt. Col. L—’s wishes, 
so vehemently expressed. ‘The Colonel's letter, 
however, illustrates the spirit of the times, and prac- 
tices of the tories, sometimes dignified with the epi- 
thet of loyalists, though, in point of fact, with a very 
few exceptions, they were nothing less than marau- 
ders and murderers. Lt. Col. Luttrell was a man 
of fiery courage, active, enterprising, and firmly at- 
tached to the cause of his country; and had suf- 





Read and Dudley sustained thereby, that General 
Butler alludes inthe latter part of his letter; of 
which Col. D. had before apprised him. 


G. D. 


fered severely from the ravages of the tories— 
his plantation having been ransacked, his pro- 
perty either destroyed or carried away—his fam- 
ily fled or sent te a place of safety, at a dis- 
tanee, and himself seeking refuge by flying from 
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Wake Court Houss, 25th June, 1781. 
Sir, 

Your letters of the 13th and 21st, are both come 
safe to hand, and I have now to inform you that a 
few days ago a party of the Camberland and Bla- 
den people, consisting of about 100, fell in with 
MeNiel and his party of tories, mostly mulattoes, 
within ten or twelve miles of Cross Creek ; an 
engagement ensued and our people were put to the 
rout, their numbers being inferior to McNiel’s 
party. What loss we have sustained is not yet 
known here, but is supposed to be considerable. 
This accident makes it necessary that you should 
march with your whole force directly to Cross 
Creek, and join such as may be in arms in that 
quarter and act against MeNiel. Col. Alston will 
join you on your routedown. ‘This movement and 
the reasons ought tu be kept as secret as possible. 
I am well aware of the great necessity you are 
under of returning home; but J fear that if you 
should, all would be in confusion and disorder, as 
was the case before you joined the regiment. I 
must therefore, my dear sir, endeavor to prevail on 
you to continue with the regiment during the sitting 
of the general assembly, which I suppose will not 
be longer than two or three weeks from this time.* 


post to post to avoid the grasp of these demons ; 
which would have been followed by instant death, 
had he unluckily fallen into their hands. Consid- 


erable allowance ought, therefore, to be made for 


the exasperation and violence of his letter. Lt. 
Col. Luttrell, however, lost his life in little more 


than three months afterwards, in a severe conflict 
which took place between General Butler on one 


side, and the infamous Col. Fanning and Col. Hece- 


tor McNiel, on the opposite part, where the dis- 
proportion of men in favor of the tories was, as 


500 is to 200. Major John Nall, of Chatham 


county, and a member of the legislature also, was aM 
On the| traly depict the wretched and humiliating condition 


killed in this action, besides many others. 


You will be pleased to detach a Lieutenant and 12 
or 15 men to the North side of Cape Fear river, 
into the neighbourhood of Col. James Kenon in 
Duplin county, or to such other place as Major 
Moulton, of said county, may advise,to whom you 
are to refer the Lieutenant you send. ‘This officer, 
when posted, is to keep watch over the movements 
of the enemy at Wilmington; and in case the ene- 
my should move this way, notice thereof is to be 
sent immediately to me at this place, and also to 
you wherever you may be; and you are desired in 
that case to move this way also, so as to fall in the 
enemy's front; but do not advise you to come to 
an engagement unless you have the fairest pros- 
pect of success. If any thing comes to your 
knowledge which you think the general assembly 
ought to know, be pleased to give me the earliest 
notice. * 
I am Sir, your obed't servant, 


Joun Butter. 
Col. Dudley. 
By express. 


P.S. Send one of your men with a return of 
your men, arms, and rounds of ammunition. 
Joun Burier. 


maneeuvres on both sides, being happily accom- 
plished, Col. D. believed he might be spared from 
his regiment, at least for some time, and accord- 
ingly communicated his wish to Gen. Butler, pre- 
suming, at the same time, to give his opinion as to 
the disposition of the troops into the several coun- 
ties most in danger, and therefore most interested 
in the benefit of their aid, always to be in motion. 
This request on the part of Col. D., for leave of 
absence, produced the reply contained in the fore- 
going letter of Gen. Butler; when he made no 
hesitation about remaining with his regiment in 
compliance with the General's wishes, so forcibly 
expressed. G. D. 


*The circumstances contained in this letter 


part of the tories, Col. Hector McNiel was killed, of the large state of North Carolina at this crisis. 
with many more, and Col. Fanning severely| Without continental troops—without a regiment, 


wounded. 


The latter, however, made good his| or single company of militia in arms, except the 


retreat to Wilmington with his booty and a great| regiment of volunteers commanded by Col. D. in 
number of prisoners, among them the Governor of | one of the two upper districts of the state; and 
the State, and a number of continental officers and without arms ; whilst Col. Fanning had been ran- 
gentlemen of distinction, taken out of Hillsborough| ging through a large tract of country, plundering, 


and the adjacent country. 
G. D. 


burning, killing, or driving away the whigs to seek 
refuge in some distant place, to avoid his murder- 
ous hands—when the general assembly, the gover- 


*The paragraph in the foregoing letter which| nor, the council, and all the other civil officers of 
personally applies to Col. D., was predicated on| government and the archives of the state were 


the following circumstances. 


On the very out-set| collected at Wake court house, and Fanning, in 


of his tour, Col. D. received advices from Halifax,|the West and South, within striking distance on 


while in camp, of the death of his father; and that| one hand, and a garrison of veteran troops belong- 
the British, under the guidance of Lord Corn-! ing to the enemy in Wilmington, on another hand; 
wallis, had plundered him of merchandise and other| from whom a visit was daily expected ; without 


property to a large amouat, in that town. 





But | any troops in the field to interpose, save the regi- 


these misfortunes Col]. D. kept concealed in his| ment of volunteers already mentioned, who, al- 
own bosom, determined not to think of returning) though ordered away in another direction, could 
home until he should have defeated Fanning, ac-| not be spared from the ground they occupied, with- 


cording to the tenor of his instructions from Gen 


.|out producing the most disastrous results; for, 


Batler, or compelled him to abandon the country with| Fanning, although driven out for the present, was 
his troops, or such of them as might choose to fol-| far from being effectually subdued, as subsequent 


low his fortunes. 





This latter event, after various’ events fully demonstrated. 
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Wake Court House, 27th of June, 1781. 
Sir, 1 received your favour of yesterday, and 
am very sorry to find that the gentlemen volun- 
teers, of Hillsborough district, have refused to 
march to the neighbourhood of Cross Creek, for no 
other reason, but because they are afraid of falling 
in with the enemy there. I beg leave to inform 
you sir, that I made no such bargain with the men; 
neither are my orders to the Colonels tantamount 
to it.* However, I have received orders from his 
Excellency, Thomas Burke Esqr., who is appoint- 
ed Governor, to request of you to march your re- 
giment to the South side of Cape Fear river, near 
to Cumberland county line, and remain there ’till 
further orders. As soon as you have taken post, 
let me hear from you. I am Sir, with unfeigned 
respect, 

Your obed’t Hum‘) Servant, 


Joun Burier, B. G. 
Col. Dudley. 





Strate or Nortu Carouina, July 2nd, 1781. 
Sir, 
I have considered your report relative to the 


*When General Butler received orders from 
Gov. Nash to raise a regiment of light horse of 
the above description, the men were not only to 
equip themselves with arms, but to find their own 
horses, and therefore none but volunteers would 
answer the purpose for which this regiment was sent 
into service—drafted militia, serving on foot, could 
not; acting against an artful enemy of superior 
strength, and well mounted too, ranging in every 
direction through a large extent of country and 
always inmotion. It was therefore, that the Colo- 
nels in the counties composing the district of Hills- 
boro’ (unknown to Gen. Butler) entered into a sort 
of an engagement with the men, that they should 
not be marched out of their own district ; for it 
was not only a busy season of the year with farm- 
ers, but they had their own fire sides, their wives 
and children, and property to protect from an inva- 
ding and unprincipled foe—in among them, and all 
around them in every direction but one. When, 
therefore, Col. D. received orders from Gen. But- 
ler, in obedience to the Governor’s directions, to 
march his regiment against Col. Hector McNiel, 
some twenty, thirty, or forty miles, as the case 
might happen, below Cross Creek, through a dreary, 
piney wood country, and impenetrable swamps, 
where neither rations for men, but especially for- 
age for horses, could be obtained: and moreover, 
when they would have to turn their backs upon 
their own homes and every thing that was dear to 
them exposed to the ravages of an incensed ene- 
my ;—both officers and men, (for they were all in 
the same predicament,) absolutely refused to obey 
orders; nor could all the persuasion of Col. D. 
bring them to alter their fixed resolve. The insin- 
uation of the General in the foregoing letter, ex- 
pressed in the moment of irritation and disappoint- 
ment, was unjust; for both officers and men were 
patriotic and brave, and would have freely shed 
their blood in the cause of their country and for 
the protection of their own property and Smee 
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Horse under the command of Col. Dadley, and am 
clearly of opinion that your intimation to the Colo- 
nels of the battalions, as to the service for which 
the troops were wanted immediately, and in which 
they would probably be employed during their 
whole tour, does by no means amount to an engage- 
ment with them, so repugnant to all military ser- 
vice, as that, in no event, they should march out 
of the district. As I am determined to insist upoa 
the most exact obedience to orders, as well as the 
most manly and liberal conduct towards the sol- 
diers, nothing shall prevail with me to overlook an 
offence of either nature; and I shall insist that the 
orders given to Colonel Dudley for marching 
against the disaffected who were in arms in the 
neighborhood of Cross Creek, be carried into exe- 
cution until I see fit to countermand them. You 
will therefore be pleased to order Col. Dudley to 
march with the Horse under his command, by the 
road on the south side of Cape Fear river to Cross 
Creek, and take post in the neighborhood thereof 
in such manner as best to avoid surprise and annoy 
the enemy. When we shall have sufficiently 
learned their strength and disposition, Colonel 
Dudley will be so good as to send daily reports of 
his proceedings and of the enemy’s motions in such 
manner as you will particularly direct him. 

I am with respect Sir, 

Your very obed’t servant, 


Tuomas Burke.* 
Gen. Butler. 


P. S. I will not presume that these orders will 
be disobeyed ; but if they should, Col. Dudley will 
immediately put in confinement any person who 
may begin or excite the mutiny, and if it be gene- 
ral, he will report them immediately to you. I 
will find means to punish. 





Wake Court House, 7th July, 1781. 


Sir,—Your letter of the 6th and the duplicate 
thereof are both come to hand. I am truly sorry 
to find that the officers and soldiers under your 
command still persist in disobeying orders. The 
Governor has directed me to request of you to 
arrest all your officers and repair to this place with 
them, which I hope you will do.t| The men, as 


* Thomas Burke, Esq., had been just elected 
chief magistrate of North Carolina. He was a man 
well calculated for the office, particularly in time 
of war, being possessed of varied talents; firm, 
energetic, decided and courageous, and withal a 
firm patriot. He not only acted a conspicuous 
part in framing the constitution of North Carolina 
in 1776, but had also been a delegate from that 
state in the old congress for several years, and was 
an eminent lawyer. 


G. D. 


tIn pursuance of the above order, Col. D. had 
the unpleasant task to perform of arresting all his 
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they are no longer useful, may be left to themselves 
to return home without discharges, except the one 
obedient soldier, whom you will be pleased to bring 
with you. 
I am with respect, 
Your obed’t servant, 
Joun Butter. 


Wake Court House, 10th July, 1781. 
Dear Sir, 


Since the officers and soldiers of your regiment 
have absolutely refused to march out of this dis- 
trict, and are returned home, your continuance as 
an officer cannot render us further service. Ac- 
cept my thanks for the services you have done in 
this part of the country. If you wish to take com- 
mand of the state troops intended to be raised, 
either in the Horse or foot, I will give you my 
vote and interest.* I am, 

Your obed’t servant, 
Joun Butwer. 


Col. Guilford Dudley. 
By express. 





Col. Dudley. 





Hauirax, Sept. 2d, 1781. 
Sir, 

The bearer, Col. Guilford Dudley, an officer in 
whom I have much confidence, is dispatched for 
the purpose of procuring intelligence of the enemy’s 
march and movements. I request you to give him 
every assistance you can for the better effecting 
his object. I also request you to give me by every 


commissioned officers and repairing with them to 
Wake court house; where they had an audience 
with Gen. Butler, and where they defended their 
conduct with much ability and propriety. The re- 
sult was that the General quietly dismissed them ; 
the privates, and the staff of the regiment (the ad- 
jutant, quarter-master and commissary) having 
been previously discharged on Cape Fear river. 
But the consequences of this impolitic measure 
was attended afterwards with the most distressing 
circumstances to the country and Gen. Butler, 
but particularly to Governor Burke himself, whose 
decision could not be changed. G. D. 

* When this letter was written, Col. D. being 
then present, the legislature of North Carolina 
was in session at Wake court house, and about to 
raise a legion of horse and foot to consist of about 
700 or 750 men, for a specified term, or during the 
war; to be called “the State troops.” Genl. But- 
Jer being a prominent member of the assembly and 
possessed of great influence, was, as well as many 
other leading members, desirous that Col. D. 
should be appointed to a high command ; the honor 
of which, from his peculiar situation at that time, 
and the heavy misfortunes and losses he had lately 
sustained, he was obliged to decline, and to return 
home ; when other gentlemen were appointed to 
fill all the different graues of offices belonging to 





other means, the earliest notice of any circum- 
stances, from whence may be derived any conclu- 
sive opinion of the route of the enemy, and the 
points on our rivers at which they may attempt to 
pass; I hope to be prepared to give them some 
opposition, although our want of arms will not 
permit it to be as effectual as I could wish.* 


1 am Sir, 
Your very obed’t servant, 
Tuomas Burke. 
Gen. Muhlenburg. 


* Some time previous to the date of the above 
letter, and while Cornwallis was lying at Ports- 
mouth, Va., Gen. Muhlenburg had been detached 
from the Marquis La Fayette’s little army, from the 
North to the South side of James River, with a 
body of troops to watch the enemy’s motions, and 
to annoy him as much as possible. But before 
Col. Dudley arrived on James river, Muhlenburg 
had been recalled, and was then with Gen. La 
Fayette, at Williamsbarg; which was the reason 
why the above letter from Gov. Burke could not 
be delivered ; it being impracticable to cross James 
River, 3 and 4 miles wide, for want of boats—all 
the river and bay craft that had been preserved, 
together with the boats belonging to the French 
fleet, having been dispatched to the head of Elk 
to bring down the troops of the Northern army to 
the theatre of action. Col. D. however, on his 
return from Swan’s point, was fortunate enough to 
fall in with Col. Parker, at Cabin Point, seeking a 
passage across James river, with about 150 troops, 
to whom he delivered a letter from Gov. Burke, of 
the same date and tenor, as the foregoing one to 
Gen. Muhlenburg ; though then, from the change 
of circumstances, immaterial. 
G. D. 





SLEEP. 


“ He giveth his beloved sleep,” 
That must mysterious thing, 

That to the worn and weary heart 
Forgetfulness can bring ;— 

That cometh to the mourning one 
By many griefs oppressed, 

And speaketh in its dreamy voice, 
Of Heaven and hope and rest. 


It visiteth the desolate 
Who have no friend beside, 
And bringeth peace to saddened souls 
Whose hope, deferred, had died. 
It layeth its caressing hand 
Upon the brow of care, 
And calleth to the faded lips 
The smile they used to wear. 


And lovely is the angel light 
Of a little child’s repose, 
The holiest, and the sweetest rest 





the legion. 
G. D. 





Our human nature knows ;— 
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Such rest as cannot close the eyes 
Grown old with many tears, 

That never soothes the pilgrim path 
Of life’s dejected years. 


“ He giveth his beloved sleep !” 
All thanks for such a boon, 

And thanks, too, for the deeper sleep 
That will be with us soon; 

From which our long o’er laden hearts 
Shall wake to pain no more, 

But find fulfilled the fairest thoughts 
They only dreamed before ! 


Jane Taytor WorruHincron. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY MAN. 


The passengers in the steamer Pocahontas, which 
plies on the Potomac between Washington and 
Aquia Creek, the point where they are transferred 
from the steamer to the cars for Richmond, should 
they observe the persons on the wharf at Alexan- 
dria, where the boat stops for about three minutes, 
will generally see a tall man, six feet, three inches 
high, of muscular proportions ; a mulatto, who has 
something to do with the transfer of the way mail. 
At other times he may be seen with his horse and 
cart, ready to serve those who have occasion for 
the conveyance of heavy articles from one point to 
another. A person casually noticing him, would 
not perceive any thing to distinguish him from other 
cartmen, that might happen to be engaged in their 
humble employment about the wharves, unless, 
indeed, his unusual height should attract a passing 
glance. But there is no man in that whole region 
like him. Many men work as hard—many make 
more money—some men are as tall as he—many 
may be as good natured in temper and as benevo- 
lent in feeling ; but no man can compare notes with 
him in the matter of saving human life in one of 
the most alarming extremities which fall to the lot 
of man—that of drowning. If he be not by his 
first nature amphibious, he has appended that qual- 
ity to it so completely, as to cause it to deserve 
the appellation of a second nature. The water 
and the land, the sea and the shore, are to him the 
same for all practical purposes. He can stand in 
water, walk in it, lie upon it as calmly as an in- 
fant in the cradle, with his face towards the blue 
arch above or towards the green depths beneath ; 
can swim in any position and in any direction ; can 
plunge deeper into the aquatic abyss, and live lon- 
ger in the nether element than any other man. If 
any other man doubts this, let him make the attempt 
with him. His name is Anperson Hepsvuen. 

When Anderson was a boy, on a certain occa- 
sion he started to go into the country. Coming to 
a bridge that spanned a sheet of water of considera- 


An Extraordinary Man. 
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ble width,—the toll for crossing which was, I think, 
four cents for foot passengers, he suddenly recollect- 
ed that his pockets were destitute of money. Being 
resolute, he instantly determined to overcome the 
obstacle by drawing, like others in difficult exigen- 
cies, upon the resources of his own genius. Disrobing 
his person and consolidating his garments into one 
compact bundle, he lashed them with his suspen- 
ders to his head, and plunging into the creek, was 
soon on the opposite side, much to the amusement 
of the gate-keeper. Having accomplished his bu- 
siness, he returned and recrossed the water in the 
same way. Such are the triumphs of genius! 
Byron might write better poetry than Anderson, 
but with all his Hellespontic achievements, he 
must have yielded the palm to him in swimming. 
The Hellespont would be but an inconsiderable 
bathing-tub for such a swimmer, when bis boyish 
limbs had expanded into the stalwart proportions of 
a six footer. Then, all fearless, could he lay his 
hand on Ocean’s “ mane” and listen to its roar, as 
one overjoyed with such majestic music. What 
would not Napoleon have given for a few regi- 
ments of such men in his German campaigns ! 
Expert swimmers have prided themselves much 
on the skill and power with which they have sported 
with the “‘ yeasty waves,” but where are the tro- 
phies of their art? To sit like the swan on the 
chrystal lake, or sail like the nautilus on the tem- 
pestuous deep, “ trusting to the billows and wan- 
toning with the breakers,” may be a graceful and 
an enviable distinction, but confers on no man the 
character of a utilitarian. A fine amusement it is 
and something to boast of, but with our hero, these 
qualifications are not, as with your fancy swimmer, 
an end, but only a means to an end. That end is 
the salvation of human life. Anderson Hepburn 
has rescued nineteen human beings from drowning! 
Happy is that man or boy, on whose person his 
vigilant eye alights amid the perils of the sub- 
merging process. With the instinct of a noble hu- 
manity he plunges into the water, no matter how 
deep or how gusty, and snatches the scared, scream- 
ing, panting, trembling victim from the grasp of 
the destroyer. He never pauses to deliberate, to 
consult probabilities, to hold ‘“‘ parley with unmanly 
fears ;” he forgets there is such a being as himself; 
imagines no dangers, and seems to take it for granted 
he has a commission to save all who need this par- 
ticular kind of help. How few can give it! It 
must be instant relief or none, and he is the man 
for instant action. How many fond hearts has he 
filled with gratitude to overflowing! Who can 
forget such a deliverer? On one occasion he saved 
three drowning men, who clung to him with such 
fierce tenacity, such preternatural wildness, that he 
was well nigh strangled with their convulsive 
efforts. But happily for him, he seems to possess a 
sort of superhuman impenetrability to that most con- 
tagious of all emotions, sympathetic fear in a com- 
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mon danger, and his energetic spirit triumphs over 
all. His first successful effort was the rescue of 
himself from drowning, after having tumbled over 
the sides of ashipinto the bay. A fine little colored 
boy once fell into a well ina dark night, with such 
appalling suddenness, that not a sound was heard 
from the sufferer, by those who were two rods dis- 
tant. He must have shrieked, but it was in the’ 
dark depths beneath. ‘The aperture in the pave-| 
ment, near the pump, made by his breaking through | 
the rotten sleepers under the bricks, was so small, | 
that an umbrella which the boy carried was left | 
standing, or rather spread over it. Other feet had | 
a few minutes before passed over the same spot. | 
Two days were spent by busy men sounding and. 
raking forthe body. At length Hepburn came. | 
He descended into the well, disappeared beneath 
the muddy waters, laid his hands on the child im-' 
bedded in mud, reappeared above the water to take | 
breath, went down again and brought up the dead 

body. It was some comfort to the poor grief-' 





stricken mother to receive again her dead child. 
The faithful man could not, like the prophet, re- 
store the child alive to his mother, but he did what 
he could. 

When Hepburn is asked what it is that prompts 
him to jump in after every body that falls into the 
water, his answer is, “ J don’t like to see any body 
in distress.” It must be admitted that he gives 
the best possible proof of the reality of his compas- 
sion and the sincerity of his sympathy. He has 
been eulogized in the papers and probably has re- 
ceived some tokens of gratitude; but ought not 
such a man to wear a gold medal? Has even a 
silver one ever been presented tohim? I havenever 
so heard. With or without medals, a true philan- 
thropist with a dark skin is ANDeRsoN Hepsurn, and 
those who know him can testify that the modesty 
of his demeanor is not surpassed even by the heroic 
daring of his benevolence. 


A. B. C. 








GERTRUDE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


I trust the reader will forgive my long forbear- 
ance to say any thing of Gertrude, when he ob- 
serves that the various details, with which we have 
been so long engaged, owe all their interest to the 
influence they might exert over her feelings, con- 
duct and destiny. The letter of Henry had filled 
her with amazement and distress. She had read it 
over and over again, and her mind had not failed to 
take the hint, he had intended to convey by the few 
words so significantly underscored. In this she 
saw a ray of hope and consolation. But this, at 
times, was darkened, and the prevailing state of her 
mind was that of perplexity and dismay. If indeed 
the supposed hint meant any thing, surely he would 
find some means to speak more plainly. Might he 
not even venture to write by mail? Though it might 
be unsafe to be too explicit, yet a letter, which even 
her mother might be permitted to see, might be so 
expressed as to convey to her own mind assurances 
that she was not forgotten or deserted. Eagerly 
did she watch the arrival of every mail. Eagerly 
did she scan the countenance of every person who 
might by possibility be charged with a letter to her. 
Even the sight of her rejected lover, Mr. Crab- 
shaw, whom she met at a President’s levée, awa- 
kened a tumult of undefined emotion, and gave to 
her countenance and manner an expression from 
which one less obtuse might have gathered new 
hope. The reader needs not to be told that Henry 
did not write either by the mail or by Mr. Crab- 
shaw, and that every day did but add to the per- 
plexity and distress of Gertrude. 


came in the shape of the Doctor’s letter, announ- 
cing his deliverance from utter ruin by the generous 
interference of Lucy Townsend. In this intelli- 
gence Mrs. Austin saw nothing very cheering, for 
it amounted but to this : that she had not been aware 
of the full extent of the evil, but that an arrange- 
ment had been made by which it would, in the end, 
prove not much worse than she had before sup- 
posed. Yet strangely enough Mrs. Austin seemed 
to be much elated by it, and paraded it to Gertrude 
as something which ought to cheer her spirits. 
Poor Gertrude by no means saw it in the same 
light. ‘To her it was shocking to think how near 
her kind protector had been brought to the verge 
of ruin, and to see that his loss could not involve 
less than half his fortune. Whatever consolation 
the mother found in the Doctor’s hint of the deep 
impression made on Henry, by the beauty and gen- 
erosity of Lucy, there was nothing in this idea at 
all consolatory to the daughter. She coupled it 
with the fact of Henry’s letter by her mother, and 
his silence ever since, and she began seriously to 
suspect that he to whom she had given the price- 
less treasure of her virgin heart was basely desert- 
ing her for gold. 

Mrs. Austin had too much art to endeavor to 
rally the spirits of her daughter. A little reflec- 
tion satisfied her that, apart from what was said of 
Henry, there was enough in the Doctor’s letter to 
add to Gertrude’s dejection, and that she herself 
ought rather to appear depressed than cheered by 
it. She therefore soon sobered herself down again 





But news from home did come at last; and it 
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inevitable misfortune. Thus Gertrude was left in 
possession of the poor privilege of indulging her 
feelings in the solitude of her own room, and in 
silent sadness in the family circle. She went less 
into company too, though, when there, self-respect 
and a regard to the laws of society made her strive 
to appear no less cheerful than formerly. 

There is nothing that so strongly engages sym- 
pathy as a sincere effort at cheerfulness under the 
pressure of real grief. ‘The most pathetic tone 
that ever strikes the ear, is the voice of a woman 
who strives to lighten the burden of her woes by a 
sprightly strain. No object that meets the eye 
appeals so strongly to the tenderest affections, as 
the sad smile of one who strives to close the foun- 
tain of her tears and to appear gay. Sympathy is 
rarely given to those who seem disposed to exact 
it; while it gushes forth spontaneously toward such 
as shrink from the thought of troubling others with 
their sorrows. 

It may be remarked, moreover, that it is never 
so consolatory, never so precious, never so engaging 
as when thus manifested on behalf of those who 
are careful not to exact it. Clamorous grief is of 
the family of the horse-leech. No measure of sym- 
pathy can satisfy its demands. But the meek and 
humble, who bear their afflictions in uncomplaining 
silence, regard the interest which others may take 
in them as a gratuitous boon, for which they can 
never be too grateful. 

Gertrude was one of this description, and noth- 
ing could exceed her sense of the kindness of Harls- 
ton, who, while he was careful not to betray any 
unbecoming curiosity, could not disguise the tender 
solicitude which the change in her countenance 
and manner awakened. Fearful of being obtrusive, 
he was perhaps less attentive than before, while the 
attentions he permitted himself to pay were less 
characterized by a desire to please, than a fear of 
being troublesome. Still he found himself more 
than ever drawn to the house of Mrs. Pendarvis, 
and, as Gertrude did not always appear, he was 
more than ever thrown in contact with Miss Ber- 
nard. The revelation made by Ludwell had led 
him to regard that young lady with more interest 
than before. He did not indeed see her character 
in a favorable light, but he had learned to look upon 
her faults not as the spontaneous manifestations of 
a bad heart, but as a something adscititious, super- 
induced upon a noble nature by causes over which 
she had had no control. He had seen that she was 
capable of deep, abiding and devoted love, and 
although he was not of that class of coxcombs who 
think every woman must fall in love with them, he 
was not so very humble as to suppose it impossible 
that a young woman of her temperament, though 
proposing nothing to herself at first but to secure 
his fortune, might, with slight encouragement, get 
up a case of love too sincere for her own comfort. 





every thing of that common-place gallantry, which 
is commonly called making love, though in truth it 
rarely affects a woman's feelings, except through 
her vanity. Could he have kept himself away, he 
would have avoided her. As it was, seeing her 
every day, and being often alone with her, he thought 
to effect his object by a change of manner. But 
this very change was the means of deceiving Miss 
Bernard, and reviving, in some degree, the hope 
that was nearly dead in her bosom. He felt for 
her a compassion to which he had hitherto been a 
stranger ; and this was coupled with no small admi- 
ration of the strength of mind which had carried 
her through her severe mortifications, and left her 
still a cheerful, engaging and valuable member of 
the social circle. His manner was consequently 
at once kinder and more respectful, and the change 
was something like that which comes over a raw 
youth, when he first discovers that she, whom he 
had all along regarded as a mere mortal, does really 
belong to the order of celestials. In her sanguine 
moods Miss Bernard easily brought herself to see 
the matter in this light. At other times it was im- 
possible for a person of her deep experience to 
mistake the tokens of his attachment to Gertrude. 
Between these opposing hopes and fears her mind 
continued to waver, until it finally settled down in 
a sort of compromise. lHarlston was certainly in- 
terested in both ladies: perhaps he preferred Ger- 
trude: but not so decidedly as to make it impossi- 
ble that he might be brought to prefer Miss Bernard : 
and clearly were Gertrude out of the way—dead— 
married—or disgraced—Miss Bernard would be 
sure of him. So she settled the matter in her own 
mind. 

Heretofore she had been conscious that, in im- 
puting interested and mercenary views to Gertrude, 
she had done her injustice. The simple integrity 
of her character was too marked to be mistaken, 
and Miss Bernard could not bring herself seriously 
to believe her capable of marrying any man she did 
not love. At the same time she could not help 
seeing that that passion had no place among her 
feelings toward Harlston. But of late there was an 
unaccountable change in her manner towards him. 
He was obviously an object of much more interest 
to her than before. His attentions were more 
kindly received; his tenderness soothed her; his 
conversation wiled her away from her sad thoughts ; 
and then, when she would leave the room and retire 
to her chamber, the smile did not leave her lip until 
she was alone ; and none was permitted to witness 
her desolation of heart, when she compared the 
noble and generous, but unrequited devotion of 
Harlston, with the base desertion of him whom she 
still felt she must ever love. Miss Bernard saw 
nothing of this; and she began to suspect that the 
feelings of Gertrude were assuming a hue which 





Thinking thas, he was careful to abstain from 





the heart easily mistakes for that of love, and to 
fear, that, should Harlston offer his hand, it would 
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be accepted. There was the more reason there- 
fore, that means should be devised to prevent that 
offer, or to defeat any engagement to which it might 
lead. 

It was in this state of things, that Mrs. Austin 
had thrown in her way an opportunity, as she sup- 
posed, of learning a secret that she might dex- 
terously turn to her own purpose. Her disappoint- 
ment at not being let into it, and her vexation at 
being made the instrument of an irreparable breach 
between Gertrude and her unknown lover, supplied 
a new motive to her machinations. She saw that 
it would be in her power at any moment to produce 
disgust in the mind of Harlston, by putting him on 
the train of this clandestine correspondence. But 
there was no need of haste. Her game was wo let 
things take their course, and so to play her own 
cards, that, thoagh he might give his heart to her 
tival, he should not withhold from herself a full 
measure of admiration andesteem. She well knew 
how easily a valued and sympathizing female friend 
can attach herself, as by a sort of grafting, to a 
heart lacerated by the thought, that its best affec- 
tions had been unworthily bestowed. 

Miss Bernard was one of those whose minds are 
always engaged in comparing the conduct and cir- 
cumstances of others, and thence deducing their 
motives. In this instance not a word, or look, or 
tone of Gertrude’s escaped her observation, and she 
had abundant matter for it, because Gertrude, rely- 
ing on the perfect understanding between Harlston 
and herself, took no pains to disguise her feelings 
towards him. She esteemed him highly, she 
valued and returned his friendship, and she was 
profoundly grateful for the kindness of his manner 
towards her, always most kind at the moments 
when she most felt the want of sympathy. ‘ What 
can this mean ?” thought Miss Bernard. Had sor- 
row produced its usual effect of softening her heart 
and quickening her sensibility, or was she eager to 
escape the storm which threatened to wreck the 
fortunes of her family, by finding a shelter in the 

arms of a man she did not love. It best suited the 
temper of Miss Bernard’s mind to adopt the latter 
hypothesis, and nothing could exceed her virtuous 
indignation at the thought. Had Gertrude been 
habitually addicted to professions of disinterested- 
ness, it would but have been a case of common- 
place hypocrisy, at which no one would be surprised 
or shocked. But that she who made no professions, 


and who sometimes in a half serious way spoke of 


convenient matches as very convenient things— 
that she who, while talking thus, had by the quiet 
simplicity of her manners and the manifest integ- 
rity that characterized all she said and did, satisfied 
even the sagacious Miss Bernard, that she was the 
last woman in the world to think of marrying 
for convenience, should thns offend against the 


after the receipt of the news, of Dr. Austin’s dif- 
ficulties, her manner to Harlston became such as 
to embolden him to approach her more nearly than 
before; to take her hand; to speak to her in the 
low and earnest tones of one secure of possessing 
her entire confidence and regard; and that at the 
moment when it would appear that he had been 
saying something particularly tender, she would 
look up in his face, with a glance at least as elo- 
quent as his words could have been? It was impos- 
sible these things could escape him, and it was 
manifest that he was encouraged by them. But 
what would he think, if he did but know all that Miss 
Bernard knew? How could he fail to put the same 
interpretation on the whole matter, which to her 
was so obviously the true one? She wished he 
knew it. But he would never findit out. His high 
Southern notions of delicacy would never permit 
him to enquire into any matter which a friend might 
choose to conceal from him; and unless Miss Ber- 
nard should undeceive him, how was he to escape 
being taken in the toils of a mercenary drapery- 
miss? It was her duty to do this. The problem 
was to do it in such a way as should not awaken 
the least suspicion of her purpose. 
The day of Doctor Austin’s departure from Wash- 
ington was a sad and agitating day to poor Ger- 
trude. She was sad through sympathy and concern 
for him. She was agitated; for he was returning 
home; he would see Henry in a day or two; she 
might write by him: and if she did not express all 
she felt, she might at least say enough to make him 
explain his extraordinary letter. But what could 
she say t How indeed could she write at all to one 
who had invited her to forget him, and plainly 
showed that he meant to desert her. She did not 
leave her room that day, and Harlston, on calling, 
as usual, was told she was indisposed. The next 
day he called again and found Mrs. Austin and Miss 
Bernard, the only occupants of the drawing-room. 
His enquiry for Miss Courtney caused her mother 
to leave the room, and presently after Gertrude 
entered. Her countenance was sad, and her ch sek 
was pale. Harlston met her, and led her to a seat. 
“‘T am afraid,” said he, after the ordinary enquiry 
after her health, “ that you find the hours and habits 
and dissipations, and, above all, the moral atmos- 
phere of Washington unfavorable to your health.” 
“T am sorry,” said Gertrude, making an effort to 
speak playfully, “to hear that looksobadly. As 
gentlemen do not commonly tell ladies of such 
things, I am afraid the case is very bad indeed. 
My glass speaks plainly enough, but, perhaps, self- 
love has made me insensible of the whole truth.” 
‘‘ Indeed, Colonel,” interposed Miss Bernard, “I 
thought you had been a man of more gallantry. 
Do not you know that a lady can not bear disad- 
vantageous comparisons even with herself?” 








purity of her sex, was not to be endured. Who 


would not be indignant to observe, that immediately 


“Is the selfishness of a pretty woman then so 
concentrated,” asked Harlston, “that the self of 
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the present moment is all she cares for, without re- 
gard to what she was yesterday, and will be again 
to-morrow ?” 

“Certainly. We live but in the present mo- 
ment. Yesterday is past and gone, and all our to- 
morrows may depend upon to-day. A day lost may 
be the loss of every thing. When a lady is in face, 
and shines out in the full power of her charms, who 
knows that the man, on whom her destiny depends, 
may not be insensibly impelled to speak the word 
which can never be recalled? But, chilled to-day, 
he may be icy-cold to-morrow. The great advan- 
tage of the glass is to tell a lady when she must 
not show herself in company. Those who under- 
stand its admonitions profit by them, and always 
have a head-ache at such times. Gertrude you 
know had one yesterday, and if she would have 
taken my advice she would have kept it still. But 
she would make her appearance, and even means 
to go to the ball to-night.” 

“I hope,” said Harlston, “Miss Courtney's 
health may not suffer by her imprudence. I do not 
think she has any thing else to fear. We might 
tire of the rose, if the lily did not sometimes come 
to relieve the sameness, and it sometimes happens 
that the change from gay to sad, and from the glow 
of health to languid paleness is but the develop- 
ment of some new charm. And now that I hopel 
have made the amende for my want of gallantry, I 
will run the risk of offending again, by saying that 
I almost wish that Miss Courtney had accompanied 
her good father to that quiet, tranquil and delightful 
home I have heard described.” 

Home! Poor Gertrude! She had no home. Tran- 
quil! Delightful! So it had been; but, even were 
she restored to it, it could be sonolonger. Henry, 
the brother of her childhood, her guide to all truth, 
her exemplar in all excellence! Henry, from whose 
lips she had imbibed every just sentiment and gener- 
ous feeling ; Henry, the beloved of her trusting vir- 
gin heart, had proved mercenary and base, faithless 
and false! At the words of Harlston, all these 
thoughts came thronging to her mind. She tried 
to speak, she knew not what. Her voice cleaved 
to her throat, the light faded from her eyes, her 
cheek blanched, one tear, that she could not repress, 
welled up, and hung quivering on each trembling 
lid; and then, by a sudden revulsion, the blood re- 
mounted to her cheek, and spread itself in a deep 
crimson blush over her neck and brow. With it 
came enough of self-consciousness to make her 
aware of her actual situation, and enough of strength 
to bear her from the room. She left it with a tot- 
tering step, reached her chamber, and sunk down 
upon the first chair. 

The first impulse of Harlston, when he saw her 
rise with difficulty from her seat, was to spring to 
her assistance ; but he felt that he had no right to 
detain, and ought not to follow her. Miss Bernard 
should have accompanied her, but she was too much 











astounded and bewildered to think of it. Her eyes 
did but follow her to the door, and then, casting 
them down, she sat in silence, wondering what all 
this might mean. Her face indeed bore all the 
tokens of sympathy and concern, while envy, hatred 
and malice, and all manner of uncharitableness, were 
in herheart. She felt it to be impossible that Harl- 
ston should fail to attribute what he had seen to mor- 
tification, at his avowed willingness that Gertrude 
should leave Washington, and that nothing could 
prevent him from speaking on so plain a hint ex- 
cept perhaps disgust at its plainness. She had 
seen so much of his fastidious delicacy, that she 
was inclined to place great reliance on this disgust, 
and her first thought was to leave the matter unex- 
plained, and let it work out its own results. Buta 
glance at his countenance completely undeceived 
her. She looked up, and there he stood, flushed, 
excited, full of eager hope ; his eye flashing, his 
cheek glowing, his whole appearance plainly beto- 
kening that his next meeting with Gertrude would 
bring him to her feet, her avowed and accepted 
lover. Her plan of operations changed in a mo- 
ment. 

“Poor Gertrude!” said she, in her tenderest 
tone. ‘“ Youlittle know, Colonel, how sore anerve 
you touched just now.” 

Harlston started as from a trance, and gazed on 
Miss Bernard, less in curiosity than in amazement, 
at her venturing any remark on such a subject. 
But the young lady, with imperturbable coolness, 
took a newspaper from the table and handed it to 
him, directing his eye to the advertisement of Dr. 
Austin’s property. The truth, and, as he supposed, 
the whole truth, flashed on him instantly. He saw 
too plainly that the emotion manifested by Gertrude 
was not, as he had fondly hoped, for him. He 
found himself at once thrown back to the position 
he had occupied an hour before. But he was not 
selfish enough to think only of himself. He saw 
that distress and ruin hung over those deservedly 
dear to her who was so dear to him, and he felt that 
it became him to think what might be best for them. 
Putting the paper in his pocket, therefore, he made 
his bow to Miss Bernard, and returned home to 
reflect at his leisure over the whole matter. The 
result of his reflections is already before the reader, 
in his letter to the good Doctor. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The ball, of which Miss Bernard spoke, was one 
of those parties, which, twenty years ago, were 
common at private houses. MHarlston had little 
thought that Gertrude would be there, after what 
had passed in the morning, and he had as little dis- 
position to be there himself. But circumstances 
happened to make it due to the lady of the house, 
that he should at least present himself, if but for 
half an hour. He went late, and, among the first 
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objects that met his eye, on entering the room, was 
the figure of Gertrude on the floor. Unobserved 

by her, he looked to. see if any trace remained on 

her countenance of the agitation of the morning. 

All had vanished. She was indeed still pale, and 

his conscious eye could detect a something of ten- 

der languor in her ever ready smile. She was not 

perhaps gay; but she was cheerful, bearing, as 
woman must bear, and hiding, as woman must hide, 
in the depths of her heart, the feelings which might 
have disqualified her to contribute her due share to 
the pleasures of the evening. ‘To men, this self- 
command seems almost miraculous. The rash and 
superficial call it hypocrisy and art. Deeper and 
more candid thinkers see in it much of benevolence 
and wisdom. This is the philosophy of Society, 
and, in this training, we find the compensation for 
all the artificialities and trivialities of fashion. In 
learning to smile in the midst of affliction, woman 
acquires the faculty of wiling away the cares and 
soothing the griefs of her husband. That most 
blessed gift of God to man, a cheerful, happy-tem- 
pered /ady-wife, is what she is, not in spite of her 
artificial education, but in virtue of it. The hap- 
piness of the domestic circle owes as much to the 
conventions of refined society, as the brilliant 
fashionable assembly. 

So thought Harlston, as his admiring eye fol- 
lowed Gertrude through the mazes of the dance. 
He was yet more struck with the entire freedom 
from embarrassment with which she met him. In 
this there was obviously no effort. She took no 
pains to conceal the gratitude she actually felt for 
the solicitude he had manifested on account of her 
health, and her whole manner plainly showed that 
in the perfect understanding between herself and 
him, she felt secure from misconstruction. 

If, in this view of the matter, Harlston saw 
nothing to encourage his hopes, there was much to 
increase his admiration and fix his choice. In- 
deed, intoxicated as he had been in the morning, at 
the striking manifestations of a feeling in Gertrude, 
which, at first, he could attribute to nothing but his 
hold upon her affections, he was, in a calmer moment, 
better pleased at being undeceived. That he was 
an object of interest to her : that he had established 
himself firmly in her esteem: that she took plea- 
sure in his society ; and that, on the whole, he stood 
higher in her favor than any other who approached 
her, he could not doubt. As to any preéngage- 
ment of her affections, how could he suspect any 
thing of the sort, in the case of one who manifestly 
had taken so lively an interest in every thing around 
her, and on whose open brow he had never detected 
a shade of care, until that terrible domestic calam- 
ity, to which he now attributed all the sadness he 
had witnessed of late. That he had not made 
much progress in her affections, was not to be won- 
dered at, when her whole mind was absorbed in the 
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of her disinterestedness, that the character of these 
misfortunes had not turned her thoughts more de- 
cidedly to him. 

Thus it is that men of generous natures, who 
love as only men of such natures can love, reason 
on all that is said and done by herthey love. ‘There 
is a form of selfishness, and that not the least de- 
testable, which takes the name of Love, and man- 
ifests itself in the eager pursuit of the object of de- 
sire, and the most engrossing devotion while under 
encouragement, which is instantly turned to malig- 
nant and implacable hatred when hope is gone. 
The passion of Harlston was not of that charac- 
ter; and he was better pleased to continue a while 
longer uncertain of his fate, than to be assured of 
success by any means, which might at all derogate 
from his profound conviction of the universal ex- 
cellence of the woman of hischoice. The reader 
may have little sympathy to spare for a lover of 
this unromantic character. But I must beg at 
least his forbearance on behalf of Harlston, until 
he has learned enough of his past history to under- 
stand the nature of his feelings. 

To Miss Bernard he felt obliged for having un- 
deceived him, and really grateful for the opportu- 
nity he had found, threugh her means, of affording 
essential aid to the good Doctor in his present dif- 
ficulties. He approached her with more of cordi- 
ality in his manner than usual, and their conversa- 
tion, of which Gertrude and the affairs of her fam- 
ily were the subject, assumed a kind and confiden- 
tial tone. This did not escape the notice of Lud- 
well, who looked on from another part of the room, 
and was vexed to see how entirely Harlston suf- 
fered himself to be engrossed by Miss Bernard. 
He had been mortified at the view his friend had 
taken of the history of his affair with that young 
lady, and not the less so, because he felt it to be in 
a great measure just. He was therefore impatient 
for an opportunity to make him see her in her true 
character, and would hardly have been sorry that 
he should think worse of her than she deserved. 
While his self-love was thus piqued, his desire to 
save Harlston from the machinations of a mischiev- 
ous woman, was increased by a favor recently be- 
stowed. However the Colonel's esteem for Lud- 
well had been diminished, his desire so serve one 
who had been the companion and friend of his Col- 
lege life, was inno degree abated. His high stand- 
ing with men in power had favored his application 
on behalf of one for whose capacity he was pre- 
pared to vouch unhesitatingly. He had not indeed 
procured such an office for Ludwell as he desired, 
but he had obtained for him a position in which his 
talents would have fair play, and his love of ex- 
citement might be reasonably indulged. In a few 
days he was to leave Washington, and he was now 
taking his last farewell of the gaieties of the place, 
under circumstances that doubled the exuberance 





misfortunes of her friends ; and it was a new proof 


of his spirits, and the recklessness of his temper. 
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I have said, that he was vexed at the apparent 
good understanding between Harlston and Miss 
Bernard ; and this feeling was increased as an oc- 
casional glance of the eye from one and the other, 
told him that Gertrude was the subject of their 
conversation. Almost unconsciously to himself, 
and wholly unobserved by them, he gradually chang- 
ed his position, and at length found himself near 
enough to overhear something of what passed be- 
tween them. 

* How beautiful she is!” said Miss Bernard, as 
Gertrude passed them inthe dance. The tone was 
one which Miss Bernard alone could utter, and it 
went direct to Harlston’s heart. “ How beautiful! ! 
I declare I cannot look on her without a feeling of 
inexpressible anxiety for the fate of one so lovely, 
so pure, so tender and confiding as she is, amid the 
snares of the selfish, artful and designing, who de- 
light to prey on the happiness of such beings. Be- 
tween the envy of her own sex, and the mercenary 
spirit which, at this day, so much governs the con- 
duct of the other, and the cruel vanity which prompts 
them to win where they will not wed, and to engage 
affections but to trifle with them, nothing but a 
special providence can save her from suffering, per- 
haps destruction.” 

‘Is there not something, Miss Bernard,” said 
Ludwell, suddenly breaking into the conversation, 
‘is there not something in Miss Courtney, that calls 
to mind your former friend, Miss Dabney? I 
have been often struck with it, and never more 
than in hearing you foreboding for Miss Courtney 
the very doom that befel the other. God forbid that 
she too should be the victim of insidious friendship.” 

This was the first time since Ludwell had parted 
from Miss Dabney, that he had ever named her in 
the presence of Miss Bernard. She had had no 
hint of his knowledge, or even suspicion of the 
part she had acted, and conscience alone gave 
meaning and point to his words. It is true that 
** Conscience does make cowards of us all,” but it 
sometimes happens, that the first effect of alarm is 
to produce a show of something like spirit and re- 
sentment. So it was with Miss Bernard on this 
occasion. ‘I had not supposed,” said she, with 
studied calmness, but ina slightly acrid tone, which 
at once arrested the attention of Harlston, “ that 
Miss Dabney could be reckoned unfortunate, in es- 
caping from a mercenary debauchee, to the arms of 
a man of high character and independent fortune.” 

* Ah!” said Ludwell, in the same quiet way, 
‘* you are not aware, then, that Miss Dabney lived 
long enough to be completely undeceived: to be 
fully convinced of the disinterested devotion of 
the man she loved, even when her thoughts most 
wronged him, and to learn that she who had repre- 
sented him as a most profligate roué, thought him 
not unworthy to be taken to her own pure bosom. 
You are not aware that she sunk under the shock 
she received from the knowledge of these things ; 


that she fell a victim to that worst of all maladies, 
a broken heart, and that she died, imploring the 
forgiveness of the husband and of the lover, both of 
whom she had rendered miserable by the sacrifice 
of her own happiness.” 

I am not sure that Miss Bernard, under any cir- 
cumstances, could have heard with composure this 
frightful history of the fate of one for whom she 
had professed, and perhaps actually felt, as much 
friendship as ladies in her situation generally per- 
mit themselves to entertain. She certainly was 
shocked at the intelligence, and a feeling of horror 
at her own part in the transaction forced her to 
look up, and fix her eyes upon the speaker. A 
glance from Ludwell toward Harlston suggested a 
new idea, and drew her attention instantly to him. 
In a moment the whole truth was plain before her. 
The looks of both gentlemen were full of meaning. 
They perfectly understood each other, and Lud- 
well had certainly disclosed to Harlston the full 
history of her crime and her disgrace. ‘The stony 
gaze of horror instantly gave way to a flash of 
rage, and a crimson glow took the place of the ashy 
paleness of her cheek. But Ludwell alone saw 
the change, for, conscious of it, she suddenly buried 
her face in her hands and sunk back in her chair, in 
what to others might have seemed an agony of grief. 

“ This shocking story is too much for your sen- 
sibility, Miss Bernard,” said Ludwell, in the kind- 
est tone imaginable, “ and the atmosphere of this 
room is intolerably oppressive. Permit me to lead 
you into fresher air.” 

He took her hand, and though she shrunk as 
from the touch of fire, she suffered him to lead her 
into another room and place her ona sofa. She 
murmured something about her carriage; it was 
ordered to the door, and again Ludwell offering his 
arm conducted her to it with an air of the most 
tender assiduity. He handed her in, and she threw 
herself back in the corner of the seat out of the 
glare of the lamp that flamed before the door. 
Ludwell was about to close the scene by wishing 
her a kind good night, when the Demon of mis- 
chief hinted that he had not yet tormented her suf- 
ficiently, and that he should see her home. But 
no sooner did he put his foot upon the step, than 
she started and thrusting her face into the opening 
of the door, met him with a look that might have 
repelled the boldest man. Her face was again of 
ashy paleness, her jet black hair hung over it in 
dishevelled wildness, and her eye glared with an 
expression of unearthly malignity. ‘‘ Back! Back !” 
said she, ina deep hoarse whisper. ‘‘ Fool! Fool! 
You have had your day. You have made me the vic- 
tim of your treachery and the slave of your caprice, 
and the butt of your insolent sarcasm, and I have 
borne it. Butitisnowmyturn. You have broken 
the spell of your power, and my revenge shall be 
worthy of my wrongs. Back! Back! Begone!!!” 
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ANASTATIC PRINTING. 


FROM THE LONDON ART-UNION FOR FEBRUARY. 


It was our intention to lay the following article before 
our readers, when the subject was attracting most attention, 
but though ready for the press, it was several times crowded 
out. It is now inserted for the purpose of preserving it ; 
and perhaps may inform some, who have not yet seen so 
full an account of this interesting and important Art. 

[Ed. Mess. 


We announced, last month, an invention to which 
this name has been given, and also our intention to 
describe it and point out its utilities in the present 
number of the Art-Union. As it is a main pur- 
pose of this journal to bring forward every dis- 
covery tending in anywise to the advarvément of 
the fine or useful arts, and consequently to the im- 
provement of public taste, we hasten to lay before 
our readers some account of the process and re- 
sults of “* Anastatic Printing.” It has been the 
fate of all beneficial innovations—and the more 
especially if they recommend themselves by their 
cheapness—that they have had to combat an array 
of prejudice, and the determined opposition of 
“* vested interest ;” this method of producing books 
and prints will not be exempted from the common 
lot; bat such is the extreme simplicity and unex- 
ampled rapidity of the process in multiplying en- 
gravings, drawings, and books, that it must inevita- 
bly be, ere long, established in general estimation. 
We have heard, years ago, of similar propositions, 
but since they have never been matured into a solu- 
tion of all difficulties, as in the present case, let 
the honor and profit be to those by whose labor and 
ingenuity reproduction is rendered not only practi- 
cable, but triumphantly simple beyond all the hap- 
piest ideas of stereotype. The drawing and prints 
which accompany this notice, with the letter-press, 
form together an example of this method of print- 
ing. The letter-press was first set in type by the 
ordinary printer of the Art-Union, leaving space 
for the drawn Or engraved illustrations, which have 
been set into their respective places on a proof of 
the letter-press ; the whole was cast on to a zinc 
plate, and so printed off; and it may be here ob- 
served that there is no limit to the thousands of 
copies that may be drawn, nor the slightest dimi- 
nution of excellence in successive impressions, 
since new plates ad infinitum may be prepared 
from the copies now yielded. “The Nurse” and 
“The Revelry” are wood cuts taken from “ The 
Book of British Ballads ;” and the remainder are 
drawings by gentlemen whose names are under- 
signed, and which have been transferred imme- 
diately to the plate. The invention is equally suc- 
cessful in application to the earliest printing—we 
have seen several transfers from books a century 


The principal merit claimed by the proprietors of 
this patent is, in the first place, their method of 
repeating in low relief, (something like a litho- 
graphic printing surface,) the tracery of anengraved 
wood-block or copperplate from a cut or engraving 
from such block or plate, in such manner as imme- 
diately to yield impressions which are not in any 
way to be distinguished from those drawn from the 
original engraved surface. This is effected by 
means of acids, diluted to various degrees of strength, 
which act upon those parts of the plates remaining 
unprotected by the ink, and so Jeave the printing 
surface very slightly in relief. Another chief merit 
of the invention is the successful provision against 
the spreading of the ink under any degree of pres- 
sure, whereby the finest lines and sharpest edges 
are repeated with singular precision. Another 
extraordinary result of the invention is the restora- 
tion of the ancient or injured engravings or etch- 
ings—that is, if an engraving has been injured— 
not, be it understood, as regards the paper, but 
faded through carelessness, or defaced by acci- 
dent—such engraving can be perfectly restored by 
having every line and touch refreshed with new 
ink, so as to give the work, with all its details, as 
if fresh from the wood or copper. 

To describe briefly the preparation of a plate or 
cylinder, let us suppose a newspaper about to be 
reprinted by this means. The sheet is first mois- 
tened with diluted acid, and placed between sheets 
of blotting paper, in order that the superfluous 
moisture may be absorbed. The ink neutralizes 
the acid, which is pressed out from the blank space 
only, and etches them away. In all cases where 
the letter-press is of recent date, or not perhaps 
older than half a year, a few minutes suffice for 
this purpose. The paper is then carefully placed 
upon the plate, with which the letter-press to be 
transferred is in immediate contact, and the whole 
passed under a press, on removal from which, and 
on carefully disengaging the paper, the letters are 
found to reverse on the plate, which is then rubbed 
with a preparation of gum; after which the letters 
receive an addition of ink, which is immediately 
incorporated with that by which they are already 
formed. These operations are effected in a few 
minutes. The surface of the plate round the let- 
ters is bitten in a very slight degree by the acid, 
and on application of the ink it is rejected by the 
zinc, and received only by the letters, which are 
charged with ink by the common roller used in 
hand-printing. Each letter came from the press 
as if it had been imprinted by type-metal ; and the 
copies are fac-similes which cannot be distinguish- 
ed from the original sheet. 

Thus far it may be necessary to describe the 
process, that it may be understood by those of our 
readers who are not versant with lithographic ma- 
nipulation ; those who are, will recognize some 
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the zinc, as far as regards the gum, &c. The 
practicability of transferring letter-press, especially 
prepared, or quite recent, to stone or zinc, has long 
been known. A main advantage, however, and a 
most important one, possessed by the zinc over the 
stone, as a mere material to work from, is its por- 
tability, and being easily formed into a cylinder ; 


for, although we have only spoken of a plate of | 


zine in relation with the results we have witnessed, 
it is to be understood that in the extensive opera- 
tions cylinders will be employed. 





ple is, however, a happy and perfect adaptation to 
answer an end of incalculable public benefit, and 
that this may be speedily in progress of realization 
must be the wish of all interested in the well-being 
of art and the cultivation of letters. 

The proprietors not having yet established their 
steam-press, it will be clearly understood that the 
‘results we speak of have been produced by a small 
hand-press. It is confidently hoped that the re- 
sults with steam will not be less satisfactory ; this, 
however, remains to be proved. Should a corres- 





It is not our purpose to enter more minutely into | 
the scientific rationalia of this patent, but it is our) 
business to consider its prospective utilities. It 
cannot be received otherwise, by stock booksellers, 
than as an estimable boon, since it will at once | 
supersede the necessity of warehousing tons of| 
stereotype and paper. There may henceforward | 
be printed only short editions of heavy works, or 
of others of questionable sale ; for, if such a work 
“* go off” beyond the expectations of the bookseller, 
reprints in abundance may be effected from a single 
remaining copy, at an expedient interval. And the 
advantage to the public must follow, in the reprint- 
ing at a cheap rate of valuable works, the repub- 
lication of which, according to the ordinary method, 
would be hazardous, as being extremely expensive. 
Again, for book illustration, nothing could be better, 
the feeling of the orignal drawing being entirely 
preserved, since the work of the artist passes im- 
mediately from his own hand to the page which it 
is intended toadorn. Thus it is seen that the work 
is not brought forward according to the taste of the 
engraver, but what character soever it receives 
from the artist, it is ultimately distinguished by the 
same on the paper. We may hope that the finest 
line-engravings may also be reproduced at a trifling 
expense. 

What treasures, therefore, of fine art may com- 
mon enterprise call forth for the purification of pub- 
lic taste! It will be understood that we speak of 
the system from actual inspection, having seen, in 
five minutes, letter-press and drawings transferred 
te the zine and forthwith printed off. 

We know of one printer whose stock of stereo- 
type has cost no less a sum than three hundred 
thousand pounds, and it is probable that there exists 
in the London warehouses stereotype property for 
which upwards of a million has been paid. Sure- 
ly, in extensive establishments, the employment of 
such means for the multiplication of books must 
be a saving to the printer, also to the bookseller, 
and consequently a benefit to the public, for the 
supply will create a demand which may ultimately 
be answered by the multiplication of valuable books 
proceeding at a square, nay, even at a cubic ratio. 
We have spoken of a few of the purposes to which 
* Anastatic Printing” may be addressed. It is im- 
possible to speculate on the uses to which it may 
be applied in furtherance of useful art ; the princi- 








ponding success by this means attend the efforts of 
the inventor, the most marvellous results must at 
once ensue ; for it immediately supplies a power 
whereby such a paper as the Times might be mul- 
tiplied to the amount of 300,000 copies in a day. 
And not to forget the value of the invention as re- 
gards art, such a paper might be illustrated by 
first-rate artists, whose sketches, one hour after 
the events they celebrate, might be in circulation 
with the paper. 

We quote the number 300,000 as something defi- 
nite, but if it were necessary the number might 
extend to a miLLion!—provided always, we yet 
say, the untried steam equals in any wise the pro- 
duction of the smaller press. It is useless to at- 
tempt comment upon this adaptation, supposing it 
borne out to the extent it promises; it is beyond 
the pale of all ordinary comparisons ; calculations 
and figures reduce it to a mean standard. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA; 
AND MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES OF ALUMNI. 


Our first appearance in the Messenger, then 
under the charge of our worthy predecessor, was 
in behalf of the University of Virginia.* The 
same devotion which produced that vindication of 
her then, now induces us to make an humble, but 
earnest appeal in her favor, to the Public, and espe- 
cially to her old Patrons and Alumni. This is 
done without the least disparagement to other hon- 
ored Institutions. The University is a State In- 
stitution, and may well be vindicated in the Mes- 
senger. 

At the period referred to above, She had re- 
ceived a succession of heavy blows, in frequent 
changes of some of her Professors, in the death of 
Mr. Bonnycastle, the removal of Doct. B., and 
the tragical end of Professor Davis. ‘The occa- 
sion, therefore, seemed to demand the little assis- 
tance that we could afford. 

As we said then, we repeat now, that, “ prop- 
erly considered, there is nothing in the present 
circumstances of the University to cause any to 


* See S. L. Messenger for January 1842, p. 50. 
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withdraw their confidence, or support. If those 
professing to be her friends take unnecessary alarm, 
and yield to distrust, how can she hope for suc- 
cess! Let their encouragement rather be increased ; 
and errors will be rectified, her influence elevated 
and extended, and she will soon go forth the pride 
of every Virginian, the boast of every upholder. 

“No Institution should be encouraged where 
vice and immorality are not put down, or where 
any thing allied to them is tolerated. Are they 
tolerated at the University? Far from it. They 
are severely rebuked and punished; whilst every 
means of prevention is anxiously sought and adop- 
ted. Examine the laws of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and learn how they are enforced, and it will 
appear that the discipline, though mild, is firm, moral, 
and to acertain degree religious. There is scarcely 
an Institution in the country, whose statute book 
contains more moral and salutary regulations. 
Many persons, remembering a period in her his- 
tory, to which none of her friends revert with sat- 
isfaction, look upon her as a horrid school for the 
morals of young men. They have not read her 
Jate history: they even forget what important re- 
formations a few years may bring about.” 

How then, it may be asked, did the late unfortu- 
nate disturbances take place? Certainly, not for 
thé want of wholesome laws, nor of a disposition, 
to prevent and punish them. We have read the 
statements of various students, and have now before 
us the circular of the Faculty and the statement of 
the Court of Investigation. It is not necessary 
now to determine who was most to blame, Fac- 
ulty or Students; nor whether it was necessary to 
call in the Military Arm. One very critical, might 
find something to condemn in all parties. But 
we are firmly persuaded, that a more causeless 
outbreak, for one so serious in its aspect and con- 
sequences, never did occur. It is to us an anom- 
aly, that such measures should have been persisted 
in to such an extent, when a large majority of the 
students were not engaged in them, and perhaps 
not one of the rioters themselves, at the time, felt 
at peace with his sense of honor, in committing his 
depredations. Such another instance of anoma- 
lous rebellion, without any charge of injustice or 
oppression, or any right or privilege to be achieved, 
can not happen in a thousand years. 

Dismissing the past, then, we look only to the 
future. This good must result, Experience will lead 
to amendment; and remedies even for such anoma- 
lies be discovered and applied. Amendments can 
never be so well reasoned out, a priori, as pointed 
out by Experience. In this way, the laws and or- 
ganization of the State are modified and perfected. 
But strange to say, some people require a nearer 
approach to perfection in Colleges, than they can 
find any where else, and expect Professors to man- 
age restive youths, whom their parents never have 


Leaving the adverse use of the late disturbances 
to her secret enemies, if she have any, and to nar- 
row-minded demagogues in the Legislature, we 
address ourselves to her Friends and Alumni. 

The friends of the University will recollect, 
that she is only twenty years of age. In this brief 
space, a mere moment in the contemplated exis- 
tence of a perpetual Corporation, she has accom- 
plished enough to satisfy and delight every man, 
who has a just sense of the value of moral good, 
of the slowness of its growth and the costliness of 
its production. In our own State, Alumni of the 
University are prominent in the learned Profes- 
sions, in both branches of the Legislature and in 
Congress ;—some of them having been most hono- 
rably spoken of for the Senate of the U.S. Others 
are the heads of some twelve or fifteen Normal 
Academies, some of which are the first in the 
Union; whilst the pursuits of Agriculture are re- 
ceiving such an impetus from the efforts of others, 
that already a Professorship of Agriculture is pro- 
posed to be added. ‘These facts, so gratifying and 
encouraging at home, apply in full force to many 
other States. 

All moral good, as we have said, is of very slow 
growth ; and yet, how rapidly have the above fruits 
sprung up! In twenty short years, much more has 
been realised than was expected ; and how incon- 
sistent is it, for rational men to suffer an outbreak 
to outweigh all these blessings bestowed ! 

Age is necessary to impart veneration and a 
Name to a Literary Institution. Then, she be- 
comes associated with the fame of Orators, States- 
men, Poets, Philosophers and Authors, who often 
return to worship at her Shrine. But this most 
important fact should never be forgotten ; that how- 
ever venerable an Alma Mater may be, her pupils 
must always be young. The wild and recklesss 
youth often outgrows his vicious propensities, but 
this can never repair the injury he may have in- 
flicted, upon the peace and order of the College he 
once attended. So that Colleges are always expo- 
sed to the dissipation, thoughtlessness and even 
want of principle of the least orderly young men, 
who may be able to seek a liberal education; and 
men had just as well refuse to patronise the State, 
because her penal laws and police can not suppress 
vice and crime, as a University, whose students 
commit unpardonable excesses. If a son be pre- 
pared to leave his paternal roof, for college, at all, 
with much personal knowledge on the subject and 
the deepest solicitude in behalf of a moral educa- 
tion, we would have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing the University of Virginia. Let her friends, 
then, hold fast their confidence and support ; train 
their sons at home, and they need not fear to send 
them to College. But it is idle to neglect disci- 
pline, for fifteen years, and to expect acollege faculty 
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satisfactorily to enforce it. As well try to straighten 
the boughs of a tree, that have branched out in a 
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thousand directions, and to train them upon a trel- 
lis. 

Whenever any evil threatens the prosperity of 
their Alma Mater, all her Alumni should fiock 
around to aid her. 

On the 4th of July next, meetings of the Alumni 
of several of our Institutions will be held. We 
would be very glad to codperate also with the Society 
of old William and Mary; but a prior connection 
binds us to that of the University. Every Institu- 
tution should have such a Society, whose members 
should always be zealous and dutiful. 

We urge upon the Alumni of the University to 
come up from all sections. They are now espe- 
cially called on to rally around her. ‘They owe her 
much and should come to lay their tribute upon her 
altar. Let there be a sort of gathering of the 
Tribes. Other States can send their sons, that 
there may be both counsel and communion, amongst 
us all. 

In the success of this great State Institution, 
nourished in part by State bounty, the Public have 
the deepest interest. 

We address to them the language, we have be- 
fore employed; ‘‘ Their sons are to be edacated : 





the benefits of education can not be confined to the 


= 


recipient, but are diffused by him to all around. 
Let all, then, take the University somewhat into 
their own hands,—guard her, watch over her and 
lend her their zeal and a portion of their treasure. 
She will repay both; and they will rear an Institu- 
tion, in which it will be an honor for their sons to 
be tutored. They will make Virginia the Literary 
centre of the South; the Fame of her splendid seat 
of Learning will draw students from every quarter ; 
and one sentiment, together with a high degree of 
intelligence, be spread through our common coun- 
try.” 

Whatever disasters may befall the University, we 
say to all, Hold on! Hope on! ‘The drought may 
parch, or the tornado prostrate, the promising har- 
vest of the husbandman, the product of much toil 
and long fertilization: he tills his fields and sows 
another. One miscalculation may ruin the scheme 
of careful thought; but another is soon devised. 
The tempest may entomb the floating treasures of 
the merchant; but others soon ride over the same 
billows. Let all, then, take courage and renew 
their zeal. The fruits of Literary Institutions, 
though precarious and costly, are precious enough 
to repay every effort. 

Ed. Mess. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SCHILLER AND GOETHE, 
FROM 1794 To 1805. Translated by George H. Calvert. 
Vol. I. New York and London, Wiley §- Putnam: 1845. 


“The letters between Schiller and Géethé,” 
says the translator, “ are a record kept by friend- 
ship of the habitual feelings and thoughts of two 
great Poets.” These “two great Poets” have 
been long known, through many of their translated 
works, to American readers ; recently, through full 
volumes of their ballads and minor poems. Buthere, 
they come to us in a new aspect, not only as au- 
thors, but as friends; not in the studied phrases of 
composition, though such men always write care- 
fully and thoughtfully ; but in the colloquial style 
of correspondents, and with all the unreserve of such 
amode of communion. ‘The correspondence con- 
sists of more than 900 letters, and embraces ten 
years of the prime of both, and ended only with 
Schiller’s life.” It was commenced by Schiller, 
who asks Géethé’s advice and codéperation, in es- 
tablishing a Literary periodical, in connexion with 
“a circle whose regard for him was unbounded.” 
Géethé replied, that “ with pleasure and with all 
his heart he would be one of the Company.” 
Thereupon, the “ Horen” was commenced, and be- 
came the vehicle for these two poets and for acir- 
cle of bright and shining names. Much of the 


correspondence relates to the “ Horen;” and our 


editorial position, though we trust this is not the 
only bond of sympathy, enablés us to sympathize 
with them, in what might be dry details to others. 

In their letters they discuss Poetry, Science, 
Literature, Religion, Art, Philosophy, “ the familiar 
inmates of such minds.” One becomes a little 
tired of their frequent harpings on the term esthet- 
ic, which they seem to use with the fondness of a 
child for its first-learnt word. The familiar refer- 
ences to their cotemporaries are instructive and 
entertaining, and the volume affords a very pleas- 
ing insight into literary life and labors in Germany. 
A great difference is observable between the tone 
of Schiller’s feelings and that of Géethé’s. The 
former is more affectionate, communicative and 
self-explaining, whilst his deference and reverence 
for Géethé are very prominent. The latter is 
more reserved and comparatively cold. This 
difference may have been partly attributable to the 
superior age of Géethé, and his farther advance in 
his literary career. But it was also owing to di- 
versity of moral and mental constitution; and on 
account of it, from well known principles, Géethé 
impresses the reader with an idea of superior gran- 
deur ; since Schiller so ingenuously looks up to him, 
whilst Géethé, if he does not look down upon bis 
friend, at least seems simply to receive and some- 





times cordially to acknowledge his homage. We 
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do not mean that Géethé never writes with the 
warmth of friendship, and does not pay a inerited 
tribute to the powers and character of Schiller ; for 
early in their correspondence, he writes to Schiller : 


“Pure enjoyment and real benefit can only be 
reciprocal, and it will give me pleasure to unfold to 
you at leisure, what my intercourse with you has 
done for me,—how I, too, regard it as making an 
epoch in my existence,—and how content I am to 
have gone on my way without particular encour- 
agement, asit now appears as if we, after so unex- 
pected a meeting, are to proceed forward together.” 

“Of how great profit will be to me a closer in- 
tercourse with you, yourself will svon perceive, 
when, on a near acquaintance, you discover in me 
a kind of obscurity and holding back, which I can- 
not entirely master, notwithstanding I am perfeetly 
conscious of it.” 


Better instances might be given, but this will 
suffice. This “holding back” was partly “ mas- 
tered,” fur as they progressed a favorable change 
seems to have come over him. 

Mr. Calvert, the translator, animadverts with 
some severity upon the view taken of Géethé’s 
character and merits, by Mr. Putnam in his ®. B. K,. 
oration at Cambridge, in 1844. We were not pleas- 
ed with the tone of Mr. C.’s vindication of his fa- 
vorite ; nor can we admit that its generalities are 
conclusive. 

We would gladly say more on this interesting 
correspondence, but are admonished to close. The 
passages that might be extracted are so numerous, 
that we shall confine ourselves to the following 
portraits drawn by Schiller ;—the self portrait, how 
humble! The other, how reverent and exalting! 
He first draws the following sketch of his friend. 


‘** My entire store of thought has been set in mo- 
tion by my recent conversations with you ; for they 
related to a subject which, for several years, has 
busily occupied me. On much about which I could 
not obtain perfect harmoay within myself, the con- 
templation of your mind* (for thus 1 must call the 
full impression of your ideas upon me) has kindled 
in me a new light. I needed the object, the body, 
to many speculative ideas, and you have put me on 
the track of it. Your observing look, which rests 
so calmly and clearly on all this, keeps you from 
getting into the by-roads, into which speculation, 
as well as an arbitrary imagination, obeying only 
itself, so easily goesastray. In your correct intu- 
ition lies all that analysis laboriously seeks, and 
only because it lies in you as a whole, is your own 
wealth concealed from yourself; for, alas! we only 
know that which we can take to pieces. Thence, 
minds like yours seldom know how far they reach, 
and what little cause they have to learn from phi- 
losophy, which can learn only from them. Philos- 
ophy can merely dismember what is given to it; 
but the giving is not the affair of the Analyst, but 
of Genius, which, under the concealed, but secure, 
influence of pure reason, combines according to 
objective laws. 

“For a long time I have watched, although from 
some distance, the procedure of your mind, and ever 


with renewed wonder observed the track that you 

have marked out for yourself. You seek for the 

necessary (the absolute*) in Nature; but you seek 

it by the most difficult route, which every weaker 

spirit will take care to avoid. You grasp in your 

view entire nature, in order to obtain light on her 

parts: in the totality of her manifestations you 

search for the key to lay open the individual. From 

simple organization you ascend, step by step, to the 

more complex, in order at last to construct out of 
the materials of the whole fabric of nature the 

most complex of all—man. By thus creating him, 

as it were, after nature, you seek to penetrate to 

the mystery of his structure. A great and really 

heroic idea, which shows how perfectly your mind 
combines in a beautiful unity the rich whole of its 
conceptions. You can never have hoped that your 
life would suffice to complete a plan like this, but 
to have struck into such a path is worth more than 
to reach the end of any other; and you have cho- 
sen, like Achilles in the Iliad, between Pythia and 
Immortality. Had you been born a Greek, or even 
only an Italian, and had a choice Naturet and an 
idealising Art surrounded you from your cradle, 
your path would have been infinitely shortened. 
Then would you on the first contemplation of things 
have seized the form of the Absolute, and with 
your first experience would the great art of repre- 
sentation have developed itself in you. But, being 
born a German, and your Grecian spirit having 
been cast in this northern creation, there was left 
to you no other choice, but either to become a 
Northern Artist, or, by the help of the power of 
thought, to supply to your imagination that which 
reality withheld from it, and thus, from within out- 
wardly and through a reasoning process, to create 
asaGreek. At that period of life when the soul, 
surrounded by multifarious forms, constructs from 
the outward world its own inward one, you had 
taken a wild and northern nature. Your victo- 
rious genius, triumphing over its materials, dis- 
covered this want from within, and through ac- 
quaintance with Grecian nature, was assured of 
it from without. ‘Thus were you obliged to cor- 
rect (by a model which your creative genius shaped 
for itself,) the old inferior Nature already forced 
upon your imagination. Now this can only be ef- 
fected according to leading principles. But this 
logical direction which the spirit of Reflection is 
obliged to take, does not harmonize with the @eshe- 
tic through which only can it create. a 
had one labor more ; for, as you passed from Per- 
ception to Abstraction, you were obliged now to 
retranslate ideas into intuitions, and to change 
thoughts into feelings, for only through the latter 
can Genius produce. 

‘*Such is the judgment I have formed of the 
procedure of your mind, and whether or no it is 
just, yourself will know best.” 

This may be rather too metaphysical, for its every 


phrase to be readily comprehended by the casual 
reader, but its main ideas can be. Géethé then 
invites him to paint his own mind, which he does 
as follows: 

“Our acquaintance so long deferred, but which 


*Sie suchen das Nothwendige der Natur. 
+By Nature is here meant the external world; all that 





*Die Anschauung lIhres Geistes. 


makes impressions from without upon the inward faculties 
of the mind. 
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now awakens in me so many delightful hopes, is to 
me another proof how much better it often is to let 
chance have its own way, than to forestall it by 
too much officiousness. However strong my de- 
sire has always been to enter into a closer relation 
with you, than is possible between the spirit of a 
writer and his most attentive writer, yet now J per- 
ceive clearly that the very different paths in which 
you and I moved, could not have brought us to- 
gether with advantage sooner than just at this time. 
But now, I can hope that we shall travel together 
the rest of our way, and with the greater profit, 
inasmuch as the last travellers who join company 
on a long journey, have always the most to say to 
one another. 

** Do not look for any great store of ideas in me: 
this is what I shall find in you. My need and en- 
deavor is, to make much out of little; and when, 
on a closer acquaintance, you shall discover my 
poverty in all that,is called .acquired knowledge, 
you will perhaps find that I have sometimes been 
successful in doing it. ‘Because my circle of ideas 
is small, 1 can the more rapidly and oftener run 
through it, and on that very account use my little 
store with more effect, and produce through out- 
ward form the variety which is wanting in materi- 
als. You strive to simpilfy your great world of 
ideas; I seek variety for my little possessions. 
You have a kingdom to govern: | only a tolerably 
numerous family of ideas which I would very gladly 
enlarge to a little world. 

“The working of your mind is intuitive in an 
extraordinary degree, and all your thinking powers 
seem to have, as it.were, agreed to refer to your 
imagination as their common representative. At 
bottom, this is the highest that a man can do for 
himself, if he can succeed in generalizing through 
his perceptions and in reaching principles through 
his feeling. ‘To do this is your endeavor, and to 
what a degree have you already attained this end! 
My understanding works more symbolically, and 
thus I float, like one with two natures, between 
ideas and perceptions, between the technical head 
and Genius. This it is which, particularly in my 
early years, gave me sometimes an awkward ap- 
pearance, as well in the field of speculation as in 
poetry ; for commonly the Poet overtook me when 
J philosophized, and the philosophic spirit, when 1] 
wished to be poetical. :Eyven now, it often hap- 
pens to me, that imagination intrudes upon my ab- 
stractions, and cold understanding upon my poetical 
moods. If I can obtain such mastery over these 
two powers, as to be able in my freedom to assign 
to each its limits, there is yet in store for me a 
beautiful lot ; but, alas !.just as I have begun prop- 
erly to know and use my moral powers, a disease 
threatens to undermine my physical. I can scarcely 
hope to have time to complete a great and general 
mental revolution in myself, but I will do what J 
can; and when at last the building falls, I shall, 
perhaps, still have snatched from the ruin what is 
worthy to be preserved. 

‘“* You wished that 1 should speak of myself, and 
I have made use of the permission. With frank- 
ness I entrust to you these confessions, and may 
hope that you will receive them with cordiality.” 


The volume before us contains one half of the 
original German work ;—the remainder to be issued 
in a second volume of the same size. It is a con- 
tinuation of “ Specimens of Foreign Literature,” 





which were edited by Mr. Ripley and were discon- 
tinued two or three years ago. 
Ed. Mess. 


THE NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 


Messrs. Lea and Blanchard have issued two very 
handsome editions of this voluminous work. The 
first, of 5 vols., with an Atlas, and richly illustrated, 
price $25, was reviewed at length in our last num- 
ber; and the merits of the work and of its pub- 
lishers both fairly presented. ‘The second edition 
is intended for more extended circulation, and is 
issued at the reduced price of $10—$2 per vol- 
ume. Of course, there are some changes in the 
work corresponding to such a great reduction in 
price. The steel engravings and vignettes are 
omitted, and the maps diminished ; but the matter 
and type, with numerous illustrations on wood, are 
the same as in the costly edition. 

A work may be viewed in respect of its matter, 
its Literary workmanship and the style of its pub- 
lication. 

The materials for the Narrative of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition were magnificent ;—of old 
things, the most select, and new discoveries and 
advances, in the various countries and departments, 
which it was intended to Explore. It would be 
an utter impossibility, for an officer to go the rounds 
of the world, for five years, in command of Na- 
tional vessels, and with a high honorary appoint- 
ment entitling him to the honor and respect of all 
nations, without obtaining materials the rarest and 
most important, for a Literary and Scientific work. 
On the score of materials, for they must afford an 
immense mass of valuable and interesting know- 
ledge to be wrought up, there is no ground of fault- 
finding. Whether they are as rich as they ought 
to have been and might have been, we are not pre- 
pared to say. 

How, then, has the work of arranging, se- 
lecting, embodying and gracing them been per- 
formed? To say the least, not creditably, in ref- 
erence to all the circumstances. Having heard 
Lieutenant Wilkes’ account of his Expedition, 
delivered before the National Institute, soon after 
his return, we were utterly mortified and disap- 
pointed, and from that time distrusted his ability to 
do justice to the work entrusted to him. The oc- 
casion was all that could have been desired, and 
any man qualified, if not to be the commander of 
such an Expedition, at least to be its Historian, 
would have made Fame for himself, and have filled 
every eager listener with wonder and delight : 
they who were accustomed to give Law and Light 
to the nation, might have been made to take the 
position of pupils before him. Heads of Depart- 
ments, Senators, Ambassadors, an Ex-president, 
Congressmen, Members of the National Institute 
and numerous Distingués sat around him, in ear- 
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nest expectation; and among all these, there was 
not one, perhaps, more proud or hopeful, than our- 
selves. But all we can say is, that the failure was 
worthy of the audience: it was very great. A 
dull, dry detail of voyages, accompanied by a hand- 
ling of charts, and the mention, by way of allusion, 
of a few incidents, made up the lecture. It re- 
minded us of the long programmes of “ Routes, 
with their distances,” to be found in “ Travellers’ 
Guides ;” with an occasional marginal note of 
some object of interest, en passant. 

Now, it does not seem to us, that there is any 
necessary connection between commanding an Ex- 
pedition and writing its History ; and unless Lieut. 
Wilkes had been known to be fully competent, 
even to adorn the work, some one who was com- 
petent might have been selected, whether in the 
Navy or out of it. But this “ commander,” like 
a spongy-monopolist, must absorb every thing! 
Distrust and displease his coadjutors in the Expe- 
dition, and then appropriate all the fame and the 
pecuniary profits of its exploits! 

The author seems to have felt bound to put in 
his book every thing he saw, heard, or did, from the 
time of leaving home; whether, or not, travellers, 
missionaries and others had set these same things 
before the world, in a thousand popular forms. 
Hence the materials were not sifted and carefully 
selected. The author was not worthy of the ma- 
terials; nor are the auspices under which it goes 
forth to foreign nations, worthy of the work. 

Forcing ourselves to stop with these brief re- 
marks on the authorship, let us say a word about 
the ownership of this work. The U. S. published 
in quarto form, only one hundred copies, for gra- 
tuitous distribution : intending that the work should 
be rare and Nationa! This, then, should have 
made them extremely careful of the high literary 
character of a work, to be the gift of the Nation 
to her sister nations. How comes it, then, that 
Capt. Wilkes can be selling, at the rate of $25 
per copy, the same work, of equal elegance, in the 
public markets of the country ? 

We have said of “equal elegance ;” because, 
the same plates, illustrations and embellishments 
were used in both. If the right of publication 
were inthe U. S., how has the “* Commander” 
procured itt We love the honor of the country 
too dearly, and think too highly of her dignity, fur 
her great National enterprises to be prostituted to 
individual emolument or aggrandisement. If the 
Rulers of the Land have consented knowingly to 
such a use being made of this, then we would not 
hesitate to censure them ; but we are not informed 
that they have done so. 

It may be that the following, as we have been 
told, by good authority, is the arrangement. The 
author, laying claim to the MS., as his private pro- 
perty, (though every thing was collected by and 
for the U. S., and though rumor says, that he laid 





hands upon the Journals of the other officers of 
the expedition, in the name of the U. 8.,) agreed to 
lend the Matter to the Government, to publish its 
100 copies, for the use of the plates and other em- 
bellishments, executed at the expense of the gov- 
ernment! A sort of “ bargain,” if not “ intrigue,” 
which we are sorry to see associated with a great 
National work. The U. S. “in Congress assem- 
bled,” and “Charles Wilkes, commander,” part- 
ners in a National ? book concern! ! ! 

Notwithstanding it is every where proclaimed 
“the great National work,” from the lights and facts 
before us, we think the following should be the 
title,—of the “‘ Commander’s” editions at least : 

“ Narrative of Witxes’ Exploring Expedition, 
fitted out at the expense of the U.S. Beautifully 
published, in great part, at the expense of the 
U. S., for the benefit of Charles Wilkes, com- 
mander.” 

The publishers deserve the highest praise, for 
their part of the work. They had nothing to do 
with the considerations given above. 

The U.S. also deserve the highest praise for 
having conceived and sent forth an Exploring 
Expedition. 

Bat then comes a , to be filled; and that 
can best be filled by fitting out another, under bet- 
ter auspices. Proud and glad as we were on ac- 
count of the first, we would exult still more ina 
second. The double hope of further accomplish- 
ing what was so brightly dazzling to the former, 
and of retrieving the failures and unfortunate dis- 
turbances of the last, would give increased delight. 
Of those disturbances, we will not now speak ; 
though reminded of them by the “ Defence of 
Lieut. R. F. Pinkney, before the Court Martial 
on board the North Carolina,” which lies before 
us. In his preface, Lieut. Wilkes professes to 
avoid reference to these personal matters, saying 
that ‘those who caused them are now desirous 
that they should be forgotten.” He could not 
forbear, however, to say a little farther on, “ when 
they [the country and the world] become aware of 
all the facts, they will be able to see the injustice 
that has been done it,—will wonder at the extraor- 
dinary reception that awaited its return, and the 
persecutions I met with, as the reward of the ardu- 
ous labors of four years.” Here, then, we have 
him both asa Hero and a Martyr. Much injured 
commander! Certainly Congress will pay the fine 
recently imposed in behalf of his two persecuting 
seamen. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


TuirRD Buuverin of the Proceedings of the National In- 
stitute, atthe April Meeting of 1845. Washington, D.C., 
1845, 8 vo. 


The first portion of this work presents an ab- 





stract of the Proceedings of the National Institute, 
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for three years, from February, 1842, to February, 
1845; and the members and friends of the Institu- 
tion have good cause to congratulate themselves, 
upon the exhibition made in the pages of the pub- 
lication now before us. A large portion is occu- 
pied by an abridged statement of donations of books, 
engravings, maps, minerals, birds, shells, fossils, 
antiquities, and curious and interesting objects of 
art and nature from all parts of the world, as well 
as a compend of a very extensive foreign and do- 
mestic correspondence, much of which embraces 
the most eminent names in science and literature, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The following por- 
tions of the book deserve special mention : 

Memorial of the National Institute to Congress. 

Memorial of the friends of science to Congress, 
on behalf of the Institute. 

Letter from the Hon. Levi Woopsury, the dis- 
tinguished President of the Institute. 

Address of the Hon. R. J. Waker to the meet- 
ing of the friends of science, held in Washington, 
in April last, under the auspices of the Institute, &c. 

Mr. Watxer’s address displays a profound ac- 
quaintance with science, and contains a full and 
lucid review of American science, from the time of 
Franklin’s discoveries to the present day; the 
names of many of our countrymen, who have aided 
in elucidating and promoting science and the arts, 
receiving honorable mention. 

The second portion of the work embraces a very 
succinct account of the great meeting in April 
last, with a sketch of the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute on that occasion. ‘The friends of the Insti- 
tute must deeply regret, that the very low state of 
its funds has prevented the possibility of publish- 
ing a tithe of the important and valuable essays 
furnished on that occasion. Indeed, the entire 
Bulletin, and the proceedings of the April meeting, 
for the reason just adverted to, have been necessa- 
rily so much condensed as to afford but an imper- 
fect idea of the interest, which, under more favor- 
able circumstances, would have characterized this 
publication. 

Very large editions of the first and second Bul- 
letins of the Institute were circulated gratuitously ; 
but, in the case of the present volume, it has been 
found absolutely necessary, in consequence of pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, to solicit subscriptions 
and donations. With this view, resolutions were 
adopted by the Institute for its distribution in the 
following manner : 

One copy to be furnished to every subscriber 
who has paid, or who shall pay, the sum of five 
dollars. 

One copy to every society and institution in the 
United States and foreign countries, in correspon- 
dence with the National Institute. 

One copy to every College in the United States, 
&e. 

The remainder to be sold on account of the In- 
stitute, and under its directions, with the exception 
of a certain number of copies to be reserved for 
future use. It is hoped that the corresponding 
members and the friends of the Institute will send 
in their subscriptions to this work, in aid of the 
National Institute. 

By the constitution all the property of the Insti- 
tute is vested in the Govetnment of the United 
States, which thus becomes the bona fide owner ; 
and it was confidently expected, that Congress would 
have made an appropriation at least sufficient to 





meet the current expenses of freight, preserving 
and keeping the collections, books, &c.; but as no 
fund exists out of which these expenses can be 
paid, the liberality of individual members becomes 
taxed to furnish the means to prevent valuable ar- 
ticles from being lost to the Government, which 
owns them. 

One or two new scientific institutions are much 
wanted at the seat of the Federal Government, 
and as these would, from this great central point, 
extend their influence throughout the land, the ben- 
efits to be derived from them would not long con- 
tinue local. The admirable union of a scientific 
and a popular character, which distinguishes the 
plan of the National Institute, renders it precisely 
conformable to the spirit of our republican institu- 
tions. Much has already been done in Washing- 
ton, the great political centre of the country. The 
Exploring Expedition was a brilliant conception, 
honorable to its projectors, and reflecting the high- 
est credit upon all concerned in it. The coast sur- 
vey is conducted with great efficiency and scienti- 
fic accuracy, by the distinguished and indefatigable 
Bache; the National Observatory, under Lieut. 
Maury, is nearly completed ; in sight of which the 
well-furnished Observatory of Georgetown College, 
under the Rev. James Curley, presents its dome 
against the sky in friendly rivalry. 

It will be readily admitted, that such a National 
establishment as the Institute, would become a 
source of advantage and of pride to our country, 
but it now struggles against difficulties and various 
disheartening circumstances, and will continue to 
do so until the representatives of the people can 
be induced to open a channel, by means of which 
the general, and too frequently dormant talent and 
energy, admitted to exist among us, may be fos- 
tered and well-directed. 

The third Bulletin terminates with a copious 
index, embracing the names of all who have been 
in correspondence with the Institute, or who 
have made contributions, donations, and deposites 
to its cabinet and library, comprising upwards of 
seven hundred names, alphabetically arranged. It 
also contains a list of societies at home and abroad 
in correspondence with the National Institute. 

Editors throughout the United States friendly to 
the National Institute, are respectfully requested 
to give publicity to this notice. 

Letter from Commodore Kearny, U. S. Navy, lately returned 
from the command of the squadron on the East India station, 


Wasuineton, March, 27, 1845. 


Sir: I have the pleasure to bring you herewith 
sundry Chinese documents, for the National Insti- 
tute, namely, one large map of China, (Chinese,) 
one parcel of State Papers; one Chrestomathy; six 
volumes of the Red Book or National Register, 
and some other trifles as curiosities. 

You will also find originals or certified transla- 
tions of the first letters that passed direct, between 
a high imperial or provincial officer of China and 
an officer of the United States Government. 

It is well known that all former communications 
were forwarded through the hands of the Hong 
merchants, and, our citizens in China having ex- 
perienced heretofore much delay and inconvenience, 
in obtaining justice through this old and indirect 
channel, the period of this important change in our 
intercourse with that interesting country is worthy 
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of note; and it may also be considered due to our 
naval service, which has so often silently aided in 
securing our commercial interests abroad, that its 
usefulness in peace as well as in war should be 
known, in order to be properly appreciated. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


LAWRENCE KEARNY, U. 8. N. 
Francis Markog, Jr., Esq., 
Corresponding Secretary National Institute. 


WILEY & PUTNAM, New York, 1845, 


Are rapidly progressing with their “ Library of Choice 
Reading,” having issued, we believe, to the VII volume. 
“« Imagination and Fancy,” by Leigh Hunt ; “ The Diary of 
Lady Willoughby, Relating to her Domestic History, and 
to the Eventful period of the Reign of Charles I.;” a work 
of Wm. Hazlitt, &c., have been published, though we have 
not as yet had the pleasure of receiving them. 

Having had the pleasure of perusing ‘‘ Sintram and his 
Companions,” we desire to recur to it for a few moments. 

Politics, the great enemy of Literature, in our Country, 
was in this instance made rather subservient to it. 

‘* Sintram and his Companions” accompanied us, on the 
day of election, to the polls of a distant county, and we 
were much delighted with their company. Sintram was 
the only son of a fiery Northman Baron, whose mother had 
been forced by the severity and cruelty of her Lord, to take 
refuge in a cloister. The youth was full of ancestral spirit 
and daring, and possessed of many noble traits ; but yet 
was pursued and tempted by his companion, “ The Evil 
One.” The other Companion was Death. Satan tempts 
him to carry off the lovely Gabrielle, the wife of Folko 
Montfaucon, “the true type of the old French chivalric 
Glory,” who had come on a visit to his kinsman, the father 
of Sintram. His evil suggestions are often on the point of 
overcoming the youth’s virtue; and once got so far the mas- 

tery, that Sintram is about to abandon the noble and chival- 
rous Folko, who had fallen almost lifeless, when hunting 
bears on the icy cliffs of the North. But in all his strug- 
gles, Sintram is at last victorious; becomes a pattern of 
heroic virtue as well as bravery; and finally is entrusted 
with the education of the son of Folko and Gabrielle. 
The incidents of the Tale are all absorbing, and tend to set 
forth the temptation, the struggle and the victory in a most 
prominent view, and to strengthen the good purposes of the 
reader. The pictures of Northman manners and customs 
are graphic and captivating; many of them highly poetical. 

The Story is founded on Albrecht Durer'’s admirable 
wood-cut of “The Knight, Death and Satan.” The av- 
thor, The Baron De La Motte Fouqué, says : 


“The legend indicated at the conclusion of the informa- 
tion respecting Sintram, of the terrific stories of the North, 
transformed into Southern splendor and mirthful dreams, 
would really then have been executed, and arose more 
clearly from the fantastic tones of a congenial harpsichord. 
player, who accidentally met the poet. Partly, however, 
other avocations, partly interruptions from without, have 
hitherto driven the project into the back ground. But it 
still lives within me; and now again, from the powerful, 
and yet child-like harmonies of the Northman Ole Bull, 
seems to stir more vigorously and brightly than before. 
Who knows what yet may happen? Meanwhile, here gushes 
from me a song of salutation to one who, honored hy me as 
master, is not less dear to me as a man :— 


“ Profoundly dreamt a youth on Norland waste ; 


Reflect the past as well as future things, 
When love and woe in boding tones are drest. 


“They greeted him, they kissed him, and retreated ; 
They left for him an instrument of sound, 
Whose forceful strings with highest deeds could bound, 
And yet with childish frolics be entreated. 


“He wakes—the gift he seizes, comprehending 
Its sweet mysterious pleasure how to prove, 
And pours it forth in pure harmonious blending. 


“O may’st thou, ever victor, joyful move, 
Thou Northland sailor, on life’s voyage wending, 
Conscious of God within thee and above.” 


Even this brief extract shows some of the characteris- 
tics of Fouqué, his earnest enthusiasm, the wildness and 
yet the richness and gentleness of his imagination. ** There 
gushes from me asong!” “ Terrific Stories of the North trans- 
formed into Southern splendor and mirthful dreams!” He 
has a penetrating and infusive sympathy with his subjects, 
and seems to be transformed in turn, into each of the char- 
acters he portrays. From what we remember of Undine, 
the themes in Sintram seem better adapted to hia Genius, 
than those in Undine. 

Amongst the songs interspersed through the volume, is 
the following, sung by Gabrielle,—which is not inappro- 
priate at the present delightful season. 


“ Songs and flowers are returning 
And radiant skies of May, 

Earth her choicest gifts is yielding, 
But one is past away. 


“The spring that clothes with tend’rest green, 
Each grove and sunny plain, 
Shines not for my forsaken heart, 
Brings not my joys again. 
Warble not so, thou nightingale, 
Upon thy blooming spray, 
Thy sweetness now will burst my heart, 
I cannot bear thy lay. 


For flowers and birds are come again, 
And breezes mild of May, 

But treasured hopes and golden hours 
Are lost to me for aye!” 


Kipper's Brazit.—Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, of New 
York, have published in two volumes, “ Sketches of Resi- 
dence and Travels in Brazil, with Biographical and His- 
torical Notices, by Daniel P. Kidder.” 





BY D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 


These elegant publishers, in addition to the History of 
France, by Michelet, a work of great value and importance, 
are now issuing, in continuation of their “ Historical Li- 
brary,” a standard 

“History or GERMANY,” from the earliest period to the 
present time. By Freperick Kontrauscn, Chief of the 
board of Education for the Kingdom of Hanover, and late 
Professor of History in the Polytechnic School. TRANs- 
LATED from the last German edition, ByJames D. Haas. 

The commendation which we have previously bestowed 
upon the scheme of Appletons’ Historical Library, may 
justly be extended to the separate works. This work of 
Kohlrausch has enjoyed great popularity during thirty 
years, and in its native language, made its way into inany 
other countries. The style of the publication deserves the 
special thanks of all who may wish to peruse it. We have 
received the first two No.’s, bringing the history from “ An- 
cient Germany and its inhabitants,” to the death of Rudol- 





But no—it is not waste where fairy rings 
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It willbe followed by the “ History or THE Roman Re- 
pospyic. By M. Micuevet. Translated by Victor G. 
Benne, A. B.; and that, by Guizot’s “ History or Mop- 
ERN CIVILIZATION.” 


Never Too Late. By Charles Burdett, Author of “ Em- 
ma,” “ The Adopted Child,” &c., &c. Inscribed to J. W. 
Webb, Esq. 


THe Gotpmakers’ Vittace. Translated from the 
German of H. Zschokke. As we have before said, our 
readers have been well prepared for a favorable reception 
of the works of Zschokke, by the excellent tales of his 
which we have already published. 

Both of these beautiful little volumes belong to the sec- 
ond series of “ Tales for the people and their children.” 
Joseph Gill bas them for sale. 

Appletons’ “ Cabinet Library of the Poets” deserves the 
attention of the Public, for its elegance, completeness and 
convenience. It already embraces the best editions of 


Burns, Cowper, Milton, Scott and Mrs. Hemans, all beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


—— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 1845, 


Are still vigorously sending forth their two Libraries of 
Select Novels, and their numerous publications in serial and 
other forms. Among their late issues, we have received 
from Drinker and Morris, the following. 


Mount Sorel; or the Heiress of the De Veres. 
author of “Two Old Men’s Tales.” Part 2. 


St. Patrick's Eve. 
known to all. 


By the 
By Charles Lever, who is too well 


No, 11. 


Charles Tyrrell ; or the Bitter Blood. By G. P. R. James, 


Esq. Being No. 8 of the pocket edition of Select Novels. 
2 vols. in one. 


Zoe. The History of Two Lives. By Geraldine Endsor 
Jewsberry. 


The Wandering Jew. By Eugene Sue. 


The Ancient Regime. A Tale. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
No. 6 of “ Select Novels”—pocket edition. 2 vols in one. 


The Man-at-Arms; or Henry De Cerons. By G. P.R. 
James, Esq. No.7. Pocket edition of Select Novels. 2 
vols. in one. 


The Gambler’s Wife. A Novel. By the author of “the 
Young Prima Donna,” “the Belle of the Family,” “ the 
Old Dower House,” &c. Being No. 50 of the Library of 
Select Novels. 


Veronica ; or the Free Court of Aarau. 
the German of Zschokke. 
Barmeki,” &c. 

We have no difficulty in recommending the writings of 
Zschokke. He is now one of the Favorites ; and, though 
so many of his Tales have been already published, in every 
possible form, from the newspaper to the tasteful volume 
of the Appletons, an edition of his works will soon be 
issued in the North. We shall take pleasure in welcom- 
ing them and announcing their appearance. 


Translated from 
By the author of “ Giaffar Al 


The Illuminated Shakespeare. By Hewet and Verplanck. 
No.’s 47 and 48, containing “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” Sed 
quere? Mr. Mason thinks it should be “ Love’s Labours 
Lost,” and very correctly, as we suppose. 


No. 24. Rich as usual. 


An Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy, comprising such 
subjects as are immediately connected with house keeping, 


Pictoriat BIBLE. 


as the construction of domestic edifices, with the modes of 
warming, ventilating and lighting them; a description of 
the various articles of furniture ; the preservation of health ; 
domestic medicines, &c. This last branch, they are also 
filling up by issuing, at the same time, their extensive 

“ Dictionary of Practical Medicine.” 


Among the Literary and Scientific works also recently 
published, by the same enterprising and extensive house, 
are 

A new edition of Prescott’s FERDINAND AND [sa- 
BELLA, 3 volumes. 


Alnwick Castle and other poems. By Fitz Greene Hal- 
leck. 8vo. A choice American work. Small 8 vo. 


The illustrated book of Common Prayer. Edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright. Illustrated by 700 engravings on wood, 
by Hewet. In No.’s, 


Memoirs of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land. By John Forster. Edited by J.O. Choules. With 
five steel engravings. 


A New Greek and English Lexicon, including Liddell and 
Scott’s enlarged translation of Passow’s Greek and Ger- 
man Lexicon, with Additions and Improvements. By 
Henry Drisler, A. M., under the supervision of Professor 
Anthon. 


The Travels of Marco Polo, greatly amended and enlar- 
ged, &c. With copious Notes. By H. Murray, F.R.S.E. 


The Life of Paul Jones. By A. Slidell Mackenzie, U.S.N. 


A System of Latin Versification; The Eclogues and Geor- 
gies of Virgil ; and the Anabasis of Xenophon. With Eng- 
lish Notes. By Professor Anthon. 


The works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A. M. With a 
Memoir, by Dr. Gregory ; Reminiscences, by John Greene, 
Esq, and his character as a Preacher, by the Rev. John 
Foster. Published under the superintendence of Olin- 
thus Gregory, LL. D., and Joseph Belcher, D. D. 4 vols. 
8vo. Price $6. 


Kane’s Elements of Chemistry. Edited by Dr. Draper of 
New York. 


A Treatise on the Forces which produce the Organization of 
Plants. With an appendix containing several Memoirs on 
Capillary Attraction, Electricity, and the chemical action 
of Light. By J. William Draper, M. D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of New York. Quarto. 

Professor Draper is entitled to the honor of having made 
some valuable discoveries in his department of Science. 
Having had our own interest and curiosity excited by his 
finished paper on the “ Tithonic Rays” of Light, read be- 
fore the National Institute, and by a subsequent conversa- 
tion with him, we think we can safely promise something 
beautiful and original in the above Treatise. 


Tue ConsTITuTIoNAL History or ENGLanp, from 
the Accession of Henry VII., to the death of George LI. 
By Henry Hatiam. 8 vo. 





“A New Western Noveu.—We are pleased to learn 
that Miss Exiza A. Duevy, of Augusta, Ky., has a new 
novel in the press, to be called ‘The Pirate’s Daughter,’ 
which, it is expected, will appear during the present month. 
Miss Dupuy is the authoress of many popular tales in the 
magazines of the day, and of ‘ The Conspirator, a tale of 
Blannerhassett’s Island,’ a novel issued from the New 





World press, two years ago, and which had extensive cir- 
culation and general praise from the critics.” t 


